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100,000 
Ask Bail 
To Free 


Furriers 


President to Get Huge 
Petition; Group Asks 
to See Jackson 


President Roosevelt will receive 
@ gigantic roll of petitions today | 
containing about 100,000 names of | 
people from coast to coast under | 
an appeal that the Department of 
four imprisoned | 


The petition was circulated un- 
der the joint auspices of the Com-. 
mittee for Trade Union Rights, and 
the New York Conference for In- | 
alienable Rights. 

As about a dogen workers of the 
wo committees were busy yester- 
tacking together 


7a 


delegation carrying the pe- 
has appointment with a sec- 
of the President for 1 P.M. 


HEE, 


ASK TO SEE JACKSON 
are Bertha 


7 


Rights; Predrick Meyers, organizer 


Poison Eakes 


Kill Eleven 


100,000 Names for Fur Leaders: 
scrawl along with 100,000 names collected coast-to-coast, a committee will 
today, requesting that bail be granted to four imprisoned fur union 
Secretary of the New York Conference for Inalienable Rights, has just signed in 
The petition was being tacked together into one hug: roll which when completed was long enough 


from the top story of the Empire State Building to the ground. 


Elmer Brown, Chairman of the Joint Committee 
for Trade Union Rights, signing the 
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2 Big Rallies 
Here Demand 


Peace for U. S. 


Capacity Crowds Fill 
Mecca Temple and 
B’klyn Academy 


Thousands of people last night 
marked the twenty-second anniver- 


sary since the world war ended at | bases acquired from Great Britain. 


mass meetings in several parts of 


U.S Admiral 


Holds Parley 
In Martinique 


FORT. DE FRANCE, Martinique. 
Nov. 11 (UP).—FPrench officials said 
today that their relations with U. 8. 
authorities are now on a “cordial” 
basis following an official visit a 
week ago by Rear Admiral John W. 
Greenslade, Chief of the U. S. naval 
mission inspecting sites for defense 


(The Navy Department at Wash- 


the city under the auspices of the ington denied knowledge of Green- 
American Peace Mobilization and | slade's visit to Martinique. However, 
voiced a determination that this | it was understood that on his mis- 


Molotov 
Arrives in 
East Prussia 


Soviet Commissar Is Met 
_ by High German Of- 
| ficials at Border 


| BERLIN, Nov. 11 (UP).—Vyache- 
slav M. Molotov, Soviet Premier and 
Foreign Commissar, arrived on Ger- 
man soil tonight enroute to a con- 
ference with Chancellor Adolf Hit- 
ler. 


Molotov and his party, including | 
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Homeless Men- 


Die After Breakfast in| 
Salvation Army Home 
in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. i! (UP).— 
Poisoned pancakes served at a Sal- 
vation Army men's social service 
center today killed 11 men out of 
about 40 stricken violently ill a few | 
hours after breakfast at the cen- | 
ter. 4 

Authorities believed roach powder 
had been introduced into the pan- 
cake batter, possibly by accident. 
They sought a former cook at the 
center who was dismissed for “un- 
Satisfactory service’ three weeks 
ago. 

The dismissed cook theratened to 
“get even,” adjutant Roy Barber 
told police. He was believed to have 
gone to Philadelphia. 

Batter for the pancakes wes 
mixed yesterday, Arthur Wilson, 39, 
the cook, told Adjutant Barber, in 
oharge of the center. After the mix- 
Ing, he said, the barrel was emptied 
and today it was refilled, the first 
time it had been refilled since the 
dismissal of the former chef. 

MANY IN AGONY 

Breakfast of pancakes, bacon and 
cOffee was served to the men. A 
few hours later the stricken were 
writhing in pain throughout the 
two-story brick structure. Police 
@nd priests arrived and the victims 
were taken to hospitals, but two 
men died at the center before they 
could be moved. 

“When we got there,” Police In- 
spector Carl Hillenbrand said, “the 


time the United States must stay 
out. 


Mecca Temple in New York and 
the Academy of Music in Brooklyn. 

More than 3,500 attended the 
Mecca Temple meeting while the 
Academy was filled to capacity au- 
dience. 


A huge sign behind the speakers 
at Mecca Temple said: 

“Enlist Now—Volunteers for Peace | 
Piedged to Keep America Demo- 
cratic—Keep America Out of War.” | 

Another sign said: | 

“No arms, no loans, no credits to | 
either side.” 

“USA-USSR Aid to China.” 

Speakers at the rallies included | 
outstanding progressive, trade union | 
and civic leaders. 


‘KEEP PROMISE OF PEACE’ 
Expressive of the sentiment | 
everywhere, was the _ resolution 


' 


adopted at the Academy meeting. 
It demanded that the “present ad- 
ministration maintain without 
equivocation, its promise to the peo- 
ple to stay out of war.” 

The resolution declared that in 
commemorating the end of the 
1914-18 war the APM. is pledged 
to “prevent repetition of that etl 
caust.” 

“We find that the United States 
is proceeding along the same path 
of ship transfers, armament sales, 
indirect loans and diplomatic aid 
to one camp of the belligerents 
which ,catapulted our nation into 
the last war,” continued the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution protested against 
“growing attacks upén the civil 
rights and liberties of our people, 
and particularly upon the labor and 


(Continued on Page 4) 


ARE NAZI 


ON ROOSEVELT WAR ORDERS? 


(Continued on Page 2) 


BANKERS 


dies posessions and Gov. 


the German Ambassador to Moscow, 
arrived at Malkinia, in Bast Prussia, 
where 


sion to the West Indies Greenslade 
reported direct to President Roose- 
S eaaec tn ES 


eit 


Greenslade was accompanied here 


: : 
ete ’ 
official news agency. This source 
by Lieut. Col. Field Harris of the| S#id that Foreign Minister Joachim 
U. S. Marine Corps. _von Ribbentrop would greet Molo- 
They conferred, it was learned, | toy on his arrival in Berlin. 
with Admral Robert, French Com-| The official DNB news agency said 
missioner for the French West In-| Molotov would arrive here Tuesday 
Henri morning. 
Official German quarters remained 
Certain problems, it was said, silent on the details of Molotov’s visit 
were discussed and “amicably|—the first time the head of the 


Bressolies of Martinique. 


Rumania 


mee Building. in 


fli 
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tents 
were sent to the province of Mol- 
Gavia, where damage appeared 
heaviest near the epicenter of the 


for a distance of 1,500 miles. It was 


Bessarabia, the central Ukraine and 
Moscow. 


> 


Quake Felt in 
Wide Area of 


Soviet Union _- 


- OO 


settled” but there was no indica- | Soviet Government has made a state 
tion of the nature of these prob-_| visit abroad—but the fact that Mo- 
lems. |lotov was accompanied by a large 

The U. S. officers made a thor- party of experts on foreign and 
ough inspection of the harbor here economic affairs indicated the pos- 
and surrounding territory during a, sibility that a far-reaching pact was 
two-day stay, it was said. in prospect. 

There has been no movement of| Usually informed quarters here 
ships in or out of Fort de France|said they did not expect Count 
in the past week. An American de-| Galeazzo Ciano, Italian foreign Min- 
stroyer is still on patrol off shore. | ister, to visit Berlin while Molotov 
is here. They believed, however, 
that Berlin would keep Italy ad- 
vised of all details of the meeting. 

It was believed that Molotov 
would remain in Berlin two or three 
days, but the first results of his 
visit were expected almost immedi- 
ately. 


Hungary Seizes 
Two Nazis in 
‘Kidnap’ Plot 
‘BUDAPEST, Nov. 11 (UP).— 
Secret police today arrested Charles 


Wirth and Emil Kovarcz, Nazi 
deputies charged with plotting to 


Rumor Queen 


Some Damage in 
| Moldavia and 
Bessarabia 


MOSCOW, Nov. 11.—All Moscow 
/and its surrounding suburbs felt the 
shock of the earthquake that took 
place yesterday morning at 4:42 
A. M. (Moscow time). 

The Director of the Seismological 
Institute in Moscow reported in an 
interview with the press that all 
Moscow and its suburbs felt the 


buildings. The earthquake shock 
was the most violent ever felt in 


eople 


ay -Long Raids Mark 


rmistice Day for 


of London 


Italian Success Still 


‘| ‘Insignificant’ 


13 Italian Planes Shot 
Down Over England, 


British Claim 


(By Cable te the Daily Worker) 


MOSCOW, Nov. 11.—Italian successes in Greece are stil! 


-- Red Star a 
ay LONDON, .Nov. 11 (UP) 


; —Stormy weather lashing 
the Channel tonight bolstered 


“insignificant” writes the Soviet paper, Krasnaya Zvezda British defenses which broke 
(Red Star) in its review of military operations for the week |up mass daylight air attacks 


of November 3-9. 


and shot down 25 Axis planes—i3 


Greeks Claim 
Enemy Routed 
In Mountains 


RomeCommuniqueF ails 
to Mention Fighting 
in Balkan War 


BUDAPEST, Nov." 11 (UP).— 
The Greek radio broadcast a re- 
port late tonight that Greek 
troops were pursuing retreating 
Italian forces In the Pindus Moun- 
tains after capturing many pris- 
oners and seizing great quantities 


| stall events. Utilizing the highway 
and railwey, it massed, by the be- 
| ginning of November, 
' troops in the Phiorena district and, 
| unexpectedly for the Italians, began} The Air Ministry sald that at 
their advance from the direction | least 12 German planes were de- 
of Phiorena. stroyed in attacks on convoys. 
“By Nov. 3rd, the Italians, having yo oe bombers, seven 
brought up their reserves, checked it wee « ee ee 
one. Sere eee, BuRGennes. By bya Home Guard with a rifle near 
numerous warplanes and heavy ari Some tn tee Bends 
tillery, the Italians undertook a 
number of counter-attacks and at- Although Italian planes had been 
‘tained a partial success. Neverthe- "eported taking part in raids on 
less the Greeks succeeded in cap- Emgiand for some time, this was the 
turing a few more. Beginning with “rst time any had been brought 
Nov. 5, the Italians here changed | 40¥™. 


AZ 


“The conditions of the moun- 
, tainous war theatre, the limited 
, number of roads and the fact that. 
'the Italians, and to a certain ex- 
tent, also the Greeks, are based at 
.| @ number of naval ports vulnerable 
from the air—create favorable con- 
ditions for developing independent 
air operaitons. 

“Lively activity by the British 
Navy has continued in the Eastern 
| Mediterranean. British warships 
have arrived on Crete and other 
naval bases of Greece which creates 
a grave danger for the Italian bases 
on the Dodecanese. Thanks to the 
of Greek airdromes, 


description brought in Italian pris- 
from various sectors of the. 
utilization 


It was reported from Janina yes- 
terday that there was great rejoic- 
ing at the arrival of several thou-| 


sand prisoners from south port 
and eae sectors of the front. | British Re | 
Raiding Axis 
ITALIANS FAIL TO 
| 


REPORT GREEK WAR Over Wide Area 


ROME, Noy. 11 (UP).—The Ital- 
= LONDON, Nov. 11 (UP).—British 


bombing planes were reported to-| 
night to have raided Axis targets 
‘from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
Africa. ranean including railway junctions 
Italian aircraft, the communique | ®t Danzig, and a harbor and air- 


bombed intensively a naval drome on the island of Sardinia. 
Naval planes from the aircraft 


(Continued on Page 2) 


80 minutes later. 

A fierce southwesterly gale over 
the straits of Dover kicked up rough 
seas over which swirled thick mist 
and drenching rain. Such a for- 
midable barrier to night flying en- 
couraged Londoners to hope for 
some rest after a full day and night 
of pummeling from the skies. 

More than 100 raiders were re- 
ported to have made a drive on 
London during the first daylight 
alarm. During that alert, a bomb 
demolished four houses, injuring & 
number of persons and burying five 
others under debris. Nearby an- 
other bomb demolished three work- 
ing class homes and a shop. 

Bombs wrecked two Anderson 
shelters in one district, but the 
housewives were indoors and 
escaped injury. 

In the last attack of the day, & 
bomb hit a printing works and 
caused a number of casualties. 
Emergency squads removed two 
bodies and one injured person from 
the wreckage, but a number still 
were not accounted for. 

NAZIS CLAIM 
MORE SHIPS SUNK 


BERLIN, Nov. 11 (UP).—German 


M 

kidnap Regent Admiral Nicholas} Kiizabeth to rierigg ee een 
Horthy and to kill Minister of In- director, was @ reverbera 

terior Francis Keresztes-Fischer in Sail Shortly ' v. on oa 


efforts to establish a Nazi state. 
Wirth and Kovarcz were arrested 


seismic catastrophe which occurred 
in the Carpathian mountains. 
The focus, he stated, was situated 


Renewed activity was noted today 


carrier Ark Royal made the attack Stuka dive-bombers sank 37,000 tons 
at Cagliari on the Italian island of ships in a strongly guarded Brit- 
|lying off the southwest mainland, ish convoy southeast of Harwich to- 


as they left the Parliament—build- 
ing after a stormy session in which 
tary immunity had been 

lifted from them. Police had wait- 
ed at the doors during the session. 
A police riot-squad, armed with 
rifles, patrolled the Parliament 
Square during the session to pre- 
vent incidents by assembled crowds 
of Greenshirts (Hungarian Nazis). 


aboard the British liner Queen 
Elizabeth, largest vessel on the 
seven seas, stirring reports that the 
Cunard-White Star. liner would 
leave port within the next 48 
hours. 

For some time it has been re- | 
‘ported that the Queen Elizabeth 
would be pressed into service by the 
British government as a troop ship. 


~CASHING IN 


It is reported in the press that “the sharp rise in stock 
prices in Amsterdam Stock Exchange was led by American 
stocks.” (Wall Street Journal, Nov. 11.) 


Amsterdam is controlled by the Nazis. 


Who are the big customers of the Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange? Dutch and German capitalists. 


What kind of stocks did 
Stock Exchange? The same, 
speculators are buying now in 


The “war babies”; the stocks of corporations which are 


now reaping record-breaking 
20 billion dollars a year war 


So it all adds up to this—that German investors are 
probably reaping profits and dividends from the Roosevelt 
war orders just as the American financiers are doing. | 


they buy on the Amsterdam 
no doubt,.as the American 
New York. What are these ? 


profits out of the Roosevelt 
orders. 


No doubt, American bankers and investors are finding 
ways and means of profiting from Hitler’s war program 
as well. There are, for example, the German subsidiaries 
of General Electric, Ford, Woolworth, and many others. 

“War,” said Lenin, “is a terrible thing, but it is also 
a terribly profitable thing.” - 

The mass murder is bringing profits to the bankers 
on both sides. ‘Phe London Stock market has risen 36 per 
cent in the past 16 weeks alone. So has the Berlin Stock 
Exchange, which is enjoying a “boom” as German boys 
are falling to their deaths from:-the skies. 

“No matter. what happens, the monopolist fypanciers 
in London, New York, Berlin, Amsterdam, Paris, Tokio, 
all know how to line their pockets out of the horror of the 
universal slaughter. 


approximately 150 kilometres north 
of Bucharest and 200 kilometres 
south east of Kishinev. Although 
the Carpathian mountains are sit- 
uated in an active seismic zone of 
Europe, this earthquake in its in- 
tensity, was an unusual one for this 
region. During the whole of its his- 
torical existence, 


In a number of towns in Bes- 
sarabia, the earthquake shocks were 
accompanied by serious conse- 
quences. In Kishinev the violence of 
the earthquake reached an inten- 


Rumania never 
experienced such a terrible disastert C 


( Continued on Page 4) 


British Take Prisoners 
In Egypt Fighting 


CAIRO, Nov. 11 (UP).—The Brit- 
h Middle East Command reported 
today that 262 prisoners had been 
taken in ughting in the Kassala 
area and that additional Italians 
were made captive at Gallabat. 

Fighting in both areas is“con- 
tinuing, the communique said. 


Paris: No Gas—No Cars 


PARIS (Via Air Courier to Ber- 
lin), Oct. 25 (Delayed) (UP).—Ger- 
man authorities announced today 
that 10,000 automobile permits will 
be cancelled in November due to 
shortage of gasoline. No reduction 
was ordered for automobiles oper- 


‘It is a war for the Stock Exchanges. Nothing else. 
. ; . } P x 


caste ee 


the Admiralty reported. The British 
pilots saw explosions and fires at 
vital points before they left. 

The Air Ministry reported the 
long-range raid on Danzig, 250 
39 believed shot down. During the. which 
same period, the announcement’ evidently involved a round trip of 
Said, 64 Italian planes were lost. (some 1,600 miles 


* 
Growing Weakness 
(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 

CHUNGKING, China, Nov. 11.—Gen- 
eral Pai Chung-hsi recently attributed the 
Japanese retreat from Nanning to a weak- 
ening of the Japanese forces in his report 
to a meeting of functionaries of the Cen- 
‘tral Executive Committee of the Kuo- 
mintang and government institutions. 

Explaining‘the reasons for the retreat 
of Japanese troops from Nanning and 
other places in Kwangsi prevince, Pai 
Chung-hsi stated that the Japanese were 
obliged to take such steps because of the 
inadequate number of troops in this dis- 
trict. | 

It is also possible, he said, that. this 
was done with the object of transferring 
troops for operations in another place, but 
it would be incorrect, he added, to con- 


to China. In 


According 


250,000 were 


spent during 
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many forces to seize and hold Nanning? 
he asked. This can be explained, he said 
by the weakening of Japanese forces. 
Emphasizing the exhaustion of the 
Japanese forces, Pai Chung-hsi cited cer- 
tain data on the war in China. Since the 
war, the Japanese have sent 42 divisions 


mous amount 
wage the war in China—16,000,000,000 
yen—a sum ten times greater than that 


day, according to DNB, official 
news agency. 

Authorized German quarters con- 
firmed the agency’s report. and 
added that an enemy freighter of 
2.500 to 3,000 tons was bombed and 


(Continued on Page ¢) 


a 


China Says Japanese Retreats Show 
of Invading Forces. 


had been undertaken only for the purpose 
of carrying through a strategic maneuver. 
“Why did the Japanese then use so 


A 


addition to this Japan had 


ten divisions in Manchuria, and altogether 
75 divisions under arms. 


to the figures of the enemy, 


the Japanese lost a million troops of whom 


killed. Japan spent an enor- 
of funds and material to 


the Russo-Japanese war of 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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People Have Plenty of | 
Money to Buy With, 
All Get Good Pay 


—————— ) 


By Janet Weaver 


MOSCOW ‘By Mail) When | 
you go into a grocery store in Mos- | 
cow there are sO many people that 
you get the idea that everybody in | 
the city is buying groceries at the | 
same time: go into a clothing store | 
and you think surely the people buy | 
rothing but clothes; then go into) 
a “Tezhe” shop and you'd swear 
that all of Moscow chose the same | 
day to re-stock their supplies of | 
soap. tooth paste and other toilet 
articles It's the same in every | 
gtcre you visit—everybody is buy- | 
ing 

Every day of the week, every hour 
of the day the stores are in a con- 
stant state of rush comparable only 
to a holiday rush in New York. 

The reason is otvious to every- 
one except a few scribblers of the 
foreign capitalist p:ess. The well- 
to-do Soviet people—workers, col- 
jective farmers, intelligentsia, stu- 
dents—enjoy a rising standard of 
living, and their demands for food, 
clothes and other necessities, as 
vell as comforts and luxuries, be- 
come constantly more varied and 
comprehensive. There is a universal 
desire for new and better things, | 


—_— 
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All-Union Agricultural Exhibition 


Day in Moscow Department Store: 


Crowds Find There’s Plenty to Buy |. Cighured 


in Moscow was recently yisited by the 
first group of. peasants from North Buko- 


vina. These peasants whose former life was a long chain of misery, starvation and ruthless exploitation 
saw the bumper harvests that the collective farm fields yield and how the peasantry of the Soviet Union 


lives. 


for the best food, for clothes of the lady Duy a piece of print material | | terials used, whether it is a first or 
highest quality and latest fashion, | and then I followed her to the pat-| second grade product, are all written 


for everything that contributes to a | 
fuller, happier and healthier life. 

VISITS DEPARTMENT STORES 

To an honest person living in the 
Soviet Union, secing all the well | 
dressed, happy people on the streets, | 
in the stores, in the theatres, all 
the stories of the foreign capitalist 
press about the “poverty” of the} 
Soviet people only seem funny—if | 
they weren't so contemptible. 

Last week I gave the readers oil 
idea of what the Soviet people are 
buying in the food stores. ied 
week I will let the facts speak for 
themselves in a department store in | 
downtown Moscow. 

In order to give such a picture I 
went to the Mostorgc, one of the big 
cepartment stores of the city. I/| 
chose Tuesday, an ordinary week 
Gay and when the doors opened at 
8 AM. I marched into the store. 
along with hundreds of other Mos- | 
covites—workers. housewives, Red/| 
Armymen, students and others. I 
Crifted with the crowd, through the 
chinaware -department with stacks 
of dishes in the shelves; into the 
furniture department with furniture 
with lovely oriental 
rugs which would cost a fortune in 
America but which are compara- 
tively cheap here. Drapes, carpet 
sweepers, colorful table lamps, elec- 
tric heaters, everything for the 
home was being sold here. 

On one side was the department 
for newest household equipment, 
and an interested crowd was watch- 
ing a sales clerk's demonstration of 
a new gadget for shredding vege- 
tables. Pots and pans and other 
kitchen utensils filled the counter, 
end I couldn't resist buying a shiny 
streamlined aluminum double boiler. 
although I didn't need it. 

CAMERA FANS, TOO 

The Soviet Union has. many 
camera fams, and on one side of the | 
store a group of them were examin- 
ing the “Feds” and other cameras 
on sale, asking about the lens and 
all the little gadgets attached to 
the camera. A dicnified old man 
was buying a pair of opera glasses, 
end another was examining some 
Strong field glasses. 

In the back of the store in the 
cepartment for vehicles such as 
bicycles, scooters and baby car- 
riages, I bumped into a youngster 
on a bike. He was trying to prove 
to his father that he could ride 
well enough to take it home with 
him, and he did. 


/ 


Near the foot of the stairs is the | 
gift shop—electric clocks, ese | 
cases, silverware, jewelry, art work, 
desk sets and many other articles | 
Sultable for gifts were being sold 
here. (I bought a stainless steel 
Vanity case as a gift to myself.) | 

In the music department on the 
second floor I found a young fellow 
trying out an accordian, a Red 
Armyman was seriously listening to | 
& Strauss waltz, and the clerk was | 
playing a jaz record for a young | 
couple who were trying to figure 
whether it was a fast waltz or a 
Slow fox trot. 

There is always a constant strea 
of customers in this a eeane | 
for the Russians love every kind of | 
music. In addition to the classical | 
records they are’ particularly fond | 
of American music, especially Paul 
Robeson’s “Old Man River,” “Water 
Boy,” and other songs. | 

At the moment there is great in- | 
terest in the music from the Amer- 
ican film, ‘‘The Great Waltz” which 


Union and is still playing m many 
places. 

The section for women’s wearing 
apparel was buzzing with activity 
as customers tried on dresses, de- 
bated with themselves over plaids, 
prints, stripes and solid colors. 
Silks, woolens, cottons were on sale 
here, all of them tastefully fashion- 
ed and well-made. The Soviet 
women are dressing better and 
better every day, and the saying 
which was heard so often in the 
past, “I can tell she’s a foretgner by | 
her clothes,” no longer holds good 
rere. 

WARM CLOTHES FOR WINTER 


The _goods department ws 


just as busy. I watdhed a little old 


‘tern counter. “I want a simple | 
cress pattern, but ir the latest style. 


‘and nothing from Iast year’s fash- 


ion book,” she werned the clerk. | 
Together they looked through the 
book, she chose a pattern, bought 
it and went 


The cool fall days are already 
warning the Moscow people that) 
winter is on the way, and on the 
third floor I found crowds of peo- 
ple buying warm winter underweer, 
woolen sweaters, coats. In the men's 
section the clerks were busy show- 
ing suits and overcoats. The men 
vere fingering materials, discussing 
colors, asking to see other styles. 

Still further preparations were 
g0ing on for winter in the fur de-| 
|partment as women tried on fur 


| coats. Black karakul and other fur 
coats hung in the racks, along with 


coats of woolen materials In Mos- 


cow a fur coat is not a iuxury but 


'practically a necessity in the win-| 
ter, and practically everybody wears 


‘a fur coat of one kind of another. 


or a fur-lined cloth coat. The furs, 
materials and prices range to suit 
tastes and purses. 

One of the most colorful and in- | 
teresting sections on this floor was 
the section for women’s hats. I 
couldn't resist trying on a few, and 
I found them not cuite as extreme 
as the pictures I see of American | 
hats. | 

Another interesting: section was | 
the baby shop and children’s | 
clothes, where everything from a/| 
layette for the new comer to clothes 
for the older children may be | 
bought. Soft, woolly blankets, caps, 
dresses, sweaters, stockings and 
other things were being sold for 
the “little citizens.” 


MONEY TO BUY WITH 


The top fioor is given over almost | 
entirely to shoes and hosiery. Men's, 
women's, children’s shoes, boots and 
galoshes: and silk, lisle and warm 
winter stockings were being sold 
here. The clerks were as busy as 
bees and the cash registers were 
constantly ringing. 

I have mentioned only a few of 
the hundreds of articles available 
in this store — articles of good 
quality and at reasonable prices 
which may be bought in many other 
stores in the city. No Soviet shop- 
per has to worry about being over- 
charged for an article, or that the 
store will try to wumioad inferior 
goods on him. The price, the ma- 


out. | , 


| oned 


on a tag which the customer may 
examine. 

Under capitalism the real pro- 
ducers don't receive adequate wages 
to permit them to consume the 


goods they produce. Only the idlers 


nd parasites have unlimited funds 
for their own wasteful consumption, 
‘and the unemployed starve while 
the war industries work day and 
night. But under socialism the real 
producers, the workers and collec- 


ee 


tive farmers, that is to say the en- 
tire people, are at the same time 
the consuming public with adequate 


DeGaulle Says 
African Post 


Capital of Gabon Is Said 
To Be in Hands of 
‘Free Frenchmen’ 


LONDON, Nov. 11 (UP).—The 


headquarters of Gen. Charles De 
Gaulle reported tonight that Libre- 
ville, capital of Gabon, French | 
Equatorial Africa, surrendered to De. 
Gaull’s forces yesterday. 

The communique said that the 
garrison at Libreville “accepted the 
conditions by the commanding offi- 
cer of the Free French forces for 
cessation of hostilities.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
CUT WITH VICHY 

VICHY, Nov. 11 (UP).—The Min- 
istry of Colonies reported tonight 
that communications with Libreville 
had been severed since 10 P. M., 
Sunday when the French com- 
mander reported “murderous fight- 
ing is occurring at the gates of the 
city.” [Other reports said Vichy had 
admitted capture of the city by 
DeGaulleists. ] 


| 


funds to satisfy their growing de-| 


mands and desires and to constant- 
iy improve socialist production in 


order to piave the way for a still) 


higher standard of living. In the 
Soviet Union there is no unemploy- 
ment, no capitalist exploiters, 
profit makers, but a free and happy 
fraternity of peoples, peacefully 
building the better life for them- 
selves end = all toiling humanity 


Italian ee Still 


Insignificant’ - 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Italy's entire territory has become 
acessable to the British airforce. 
“In connection with the military 


| 


operations in Greece, major opera-_ 


tions of the I‘alians in Egypt seem pressure and bombed chiefly 
The Italians are| don. Certain successes were achiev- 


scarcely probable. 


- Red Star 


| being asthe: 

“The thirteenth week of 
‘fighting over England’ was distin- 
guished by moderate intensity. Due 
to unfavorable weather, the Ger- 
mans somewhat weakened their 
Lon- 


continuing the construction of rail-| ed by the Germans in the naval 


ways and supply-bases. 


blockade of England. In the course 


trade union movement under the 


no | 


repeal the Conscription Act, pending 


quate food, shelter and other needs 


the | 


struggle for women's suffrage and 


“The British, however, are striv-| of the past week, the British air| 


ing to strengthen their positions in| raids on western and central Ger-| 


2 Big Rallies 
Here Demand 
Peace for U. S. 


cover of war hysteria.” 

The resolution resolved that “our 
nation should aid neither of the 
belligerents in the present im- 


DR. HARRY F. WARD 


Notables Back 
Rally for USSR- 
U.S. Friendship 


Educators and Public 
Officilas Sponsor 
Mass Meeting 


Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild 
of New York University, Professors 
Robert Lynd and Walter Rauten- 
strauch of Columiab Unversity; 
Clifford McAvoy, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Welfare of New York iCty; 
‘the noted artist, Rockwell Kent; 
Maxwell Stewart, an editor of the 
“Nation”; Professor H. W. Dana 
and George L. Marshall are spon- 
sors for the forthcoming rally 
on American-Soviet Understanding, 
Mrs. Isobel Walker Soule, chairman 
of the American Committee for 
Friendship with the Soviet Union, 
announced yesterday. 

Speakers at the meeting will in- 


Burma Rd. Traffic 
Moves Smoothly 


3,000 Trucks Making 800-Mile Trip; Bridges 
Repaired_as Fast as Damaged by Bombs 


KUNMING, Yunnan Province, China, Nov. 11 (UP).— 
Traffic over the Burma Road is flowing ‘smoothly and og 
dreds of trucks are carrying war materials to the armies of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Despite repeated Japanese bomb attacks, aimed princi- 


pally at bridges and refueling sta 
tions, a steady stream of trucks 
move along the road in both direc- 
tions. | 

This correspondent reached Kun- 
ming from Lashio, Burma, yester- 
day after an eight-day ride in a 
truck convoy. These was not an alr 
raid during the entire trip. 

The Japanese raiders have con- 
centrated their raids on the sus- 
pension bridges over the Salween 
and Mekong rivers. I walked across 
the Salween bridge, 262 feet long, 
last Twesday. Trucks crossed it one 
by ope, proceeding carefully. 

REPAIRED IN 6 HOURS 


The ohief repairing engineer at 
the bridge said it had been bombed 
Oct. 28 and Oct. 29. It was repaired 
six hours after the first bombing 
and two nights after the second. 
Only the secondary suspending 
cables had been severed and the 
two main cables were undamaged. 
We drove across the Mekong bridge 
last Wednesday. It had been badly 
damaged several times, but was re-| 
paired and at the time we crossed 
it was as strong as a single piece of 
steel. A large sign hanging near 
the bridge said, “quickly, concen- 


trate materials for long resistance.” 

Five hundred workers are ene 
camped at each bridge, ready to ree 
build them if they are destroyed. 

I reached Kunming by five dif- 
ferent convoys transporting gaso- 
line, cotton yarn, railroad equip- 
ment and bank notes printed in 
London. Trucks heading for Lashio 
catried tungsten, wolfram, ‘wood, 
oil and tin. Road authorities said 
85 per cent of the material had 
been shipped from the U. 8S. 

A total of 3,000 trucks are mak- 
ing the 800-mile run from Kume- 
ming to Lashio and back again. 
Half of them are owned by the Chi- 
nese Government and the others 
are privately owned. 

Natives living along the road 
were hospitable. offering the truck 
drivers and their companions free 
tea and food. Many of the drivers 
were accompanied by their wives 
or sweethearts. 

The sweetheart of my driver sang 
“Peach Blossoms” while her boy 
friend was pushing his truck 
through dense pines and bamboos 
along the ricky banks of the Me- 
kong River. 


perialist war, and that the Johnscn 
Act which prohibits loans to bel- 
ligerents shall not be repealed.” 
The resolution further urged sup- 
port for the Marcantonio bill. to 


clude Dr. Harry F. Ward of the 


Union Theological Seminary, Julia 


Church Kolar, Thomas L. Harris, 
Muriel Draper, Herbert Witt, Dr. 
Corliss Lamont will preside. 


The meeting will be held Friday, 


success in that fight, the resolution | 
called for democratic, fair and | 
equal administration of the act; | 
protection of jobs, homes, insurance | 


of conscripts and provision of ade- 


before any of them were called for | 


training. 
Ovening the Academy meeting, | 
Julia Church Kolar, one of the) 


founders of the Descendants of the | | 
American Revolution, said that from 
the “official” rallies commemorating 
Armistice Day, “came words with a 
false ring.” 

She recalled her own years of 


Plan Proposed 


Nov. 15, 8 P. M., at Manhattan Cen- 
te, 


To Modernize 
Power Stations 


-_— 


Mayor Refers Project 
to Board of Trans- 
portation 


urged the women to put their en- 


Egypt—increasing the number of | many declined somewhat due to ‘law. 


troops and developing considerable | unfavorable 
fortifying | tions. 


construction activity, 
Marsahmatrub district 
eously, 


meteorological condi- | 


Japanese Retreats Show 
Growing War Weakness 


(Continued from Page 1) 


1904-5. 


Pai Chung-hs!i further stressed 


that the Japanese lose 250 | 
men per month in each military 
zone aS a result of guerrilla oper- 
ations, this figure runs into 80,000 
men monthly. That is why the 
Chinese command) attaches great 
importance to small skirmishes 
which cause the enemy heavy 
losses. 

“Until we are certain of our defi- 
nite superiority,” said Pai Chung- 
hsi, “we shall not start frontal bat- 
tles with the enemy. We are wait- 
ing for the moment when we shall 


—_— -———-——— oe 


eee 


the significance of the guerrilla | 
warfare in China. When it is reck- start expansion southward since | ers’ Union; Dr. Bella V. Dodd, legis- | 
lative representative of the Teach- | 
ers’ Union, Local 5; Joseph P. Da- | 


have enough forces to deliver the 
last blow on the enemy.” 

Pai Chung-hsi further stated that 
|in his opinion Japan was not able 


she is involved 
China. 


in the war with 


Quan 


Body of Suspect Found 


FLEMINGTON, N. J. Nov. il 
(UP).—The body of a middle-aged 
man, believed to be Joseph Kaziske, 
sought since last September for 
murder, was found in a gully near 
Higginsville today. A shotgun was 
beside the body 


RN a 


Oil reservoirs, oil refineries | heme of every woman,’ 
Simultan- | and aviation plants continue to re-| 
the British wudan fron® is| main the chief air raid objectives.” 


“Into the 
she said. 
Other speakers at the Brooklyn | 

rally were Frederick N. Myers, Na- | 

| tional Organizer of the National 

Maritime Union; Bernard Harkavy 

of the Jewish Pecple’s Committee; 

Tom Jones, 

the American Youth Congress; 

Peter Mazie, Chairman of the Rank 


“Conscription comes 


Longshoremen’s Association, 

Shaemas O’Sheel, writer. 
Larry Chait, field organizer of the 

A. P. M. of Brocklyn, was chairman. 


At Mecca Temple the list of 
speakers included Michael J!--Quill, 
| President of the Transport Work- 


vis, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress; Rabbi Moses 
Miller, President of the Jewish 
People’s Committee; Katherine Ter- 
rill, of the Council for Social Action, 
Congregational and Christian 
Churches of America; Jack Mc- 
Michael, Chairman of the American 
Youth Congress. 

Dr. Walter Scott Neff, executive | 
secretary of the New York Council, 
| A. P. M., was chairman. 


New York Chairman of | 


and File Committee, International | 
and | 


| by the city in transit ‘unification 
Mee detailed yésterday in a report 
'to Mayor LaGuardia, who an- 
nounced he had referred it to the 
Board of Transportation for study. 
The analysis was made by the J. 


|G. White Engineering Corp. under 


‘an authorization of the Board of 
Estimate, 

The Mayor said that alternative 
|plans were submitted, the first to 
cost about $10,866,000 over a three 
to five year period, and the second 
to cost nearly $50,000,000 over a 
period of eleven years. 


| 


A modernization program for two | 
ergy to repeal of the conscription | of the three power stations acquired | 


While the} 


smaller project would be confined | 
solely to modernizing present equip- | 
ment at the’59th Street and 74th | 


Street powerhouses, the larger pro- 
posal would both modernize and 
increase the capacity of these plants 
so that the city could supply its 
own electric current to all three di- 
_visions of the transit system, ac- 
cording to the Mayor. 

At present only the IRT and BMT 
divisions are supplied by city power- 
houses, since the IND division buys 
its electricity from the Consolidated 
_ Edison Co, A third power plant 
‘located in. Williamsburg was mod- 
ernized in 1938 and requires no 
‘material expenditures, the report 
[ates 


150 PROMINENT AMERICANS SIGN APPEAL TO VARGAS 
FOR FREEDOM OF PRESTES, BRAZIL PEOPLE’S HERO 


2c he 


The campaign for the release of 
‘Luis Carlos Prestes, great Brazilian 
people’s leader, went sharply for- 
ward yesterday with the signing of 
an appeal to his jailer, President, 
Vargas of Brazil by 150 prominent | 
American academic leaders, writers, 
clergymen and labor leaders. 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell of 
the Methodist Church: Prof. Franz’ 
Boas of Columbia University, Prof. 
Morris R. Cohen of the College of | 
ithe City of New York, Prof. Albert 
Sprague Coolidge of Harvard Uni- | 
versity and Reid Robinson, presi- 
dent of the Mine, Mill and Smelter | 
Workers, CIO, were among the sign- 
ers. | 


ih 

Prestes has been imprisoned since | 
he led a national liberation struggle 
against the Brazilian dictatorship 
more than five years ago. 

During his imprisonment his wife | 
was deported to Germany and flung | 
into a concentration camp, where 
she gave birth to a daughter, whom 
Prestes has never seen. 


TEXT OF APPEAL 


The appeal to Vargas follows: 

s Americans, we are deeply 
concerned with the welfare and 
progress of our own country as 
well as those of all the Americas. 
We believe that in freeiom of 
thought and opinion lies the 
basis toward this end, That the | 


LUIS CARLOS PRESTES 


infringement upon democratic 
righig in one country cannot but 
imperil democracy elsewhere. It 
is in this spirit that we respect- 
fully appeal to you for the re- 
lease of Luis Carlos Prestes, Hon- 
orary Chairman of the National 
Liberation Alliance of Brazil and 
outstanding leader of the Latin 
American people. 


“The contribution of Prestes to | 


justice and liberty in Latin Amer- 
ica is recognized and recorded in 


 Tiradents, he believed 


———sess — -_- 


the history text books of many 
countries. He has won the re- 
spect and admiration of all the 
forward looking people of this 
Hemisphere. 


“In the tradition of Bolivar, ” 


Toussaint L’ouverture, San Mar- 
tin, Marti, O'Higgins, Juarez and 
in and 
worked for the development of 
democratic institutions and proc- 
esses in Brazil. 


IN JAIL 5 YEARS 
“Yet, Luis Carlos Prestes has 
languished in a Brazilian prison 
for the past five years. To add 
to his torture, Prestes’ wife has 
been deported to Germany where 


| in a concentration camp she gave 
| birth to their daughter, 
_ Prestes has never seen. His crime 


whom 


was opposition to reaction and to 
the fascist movement led by Plinio 
Salgado. Be it noted that Sal- 
gado, who organized an abortive 
coup d'etat against your govern- 
ment in 1937 is enjoying the free- 
dom denied to Prestes. 

“History has demonstrated that 
the democratic existence and na- 
tional sovereignty of a people are 
essentially dependent on the dem- 
ocratic liberties of all; that the 


security of a nation is seriously | 


endangered when the democratic 


unity of its citizens is undermined. | 


We earnestly appeal to you, Mr. 
President, to grant general am- 


ee — = 


nesty and to restore his freedom 
to Luis Carlos Prestes as a sym- 
bol of the democratic unity of the 
Brazilian people and of the peo- 
ples of all the Americas against 
foreign domination. We do so in 
the firm conviction that his re- 
lease will serve the cause of de- 
mocracy and liberty in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 


A partial list of signers follows: 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell). The Meth- 
odist Church; Professor Comfort Adams, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. 
Peter F. Amoroso, Department of Correc- | 
Prony N.Y.C.; Dr. T. Addis, Stanford Med- | 
ical School, San Francisco, Cal; Rabbi | 
| Preside Alper; Professor Frank E. Baker, 
President, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
ewe: Prof. Joseph Warren Beach. ~~ 
versity of Minnestota, Minneapolis; 

' Ernest P. Boas; Justice Otto Bock, 
| preme Court, Denver, Colo; Prof Franz 
Boaz, Columbia University; Rev. Clarence | 
E. Boyer, Madison Square Church House. 
| N.Y.C.: William Blake, writer, New York 
| City; Judge M. A. Bratland, District Judge. 
Minnesota; Esther Lucile Brown, Russe) 
| Sage Foundation, New York City; Van 
| Wick Brooks, writer, N.Y.C. 
| Prof. Morris L. Cohen, College City of | 
fo York; Prof. Albert Sprague Coolidge, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
| Dean William Grant Chambers, Pennsy!- 


vania State College; Prof. Jerome Davis, 


New School for Social Research: Miss 
Frances R. Grant, President. Pan Amer- 
ican Women's Association: Robert F. Gal- | 


t eer, president, Westminster College. 
Dashiell Hammett, writer, N.Y.C.: 
i nd ee Kent, artist, N.Y.C.; Dr. John 


A. | New York: Joseph Lhevine. 
musician w York; Rev. Donald G 
Lothrop, Minister, The Community Church 
; Mrs. William F. Ladd. 

Robert 8. Lynd, Columbia Uni- 


| versity; Prof. Clifferd McAvoy, Deputy 
} Commissioner of Welfare, N.¥.C.; Dr. Kar! 
Menninger, Topeka. Kan.; Wallingtord 
Riegger, musician, New York City; Prof. 
Walter Rautenstrauch, mtg Univer- | 
sity; Muriel Rukevser. writer; 


ae Harlow Shapley, director Harvard Ob- 
servatory, Harvard University, Mass. ; Max- 
| well Stewart, editor, “The Nation” : George 
Soule, editor, “The New Republic”; Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, editor, writer; a 


Isobel Walker ; : 
mond Walsh, Hobart College; James Water- 
hope Wise, writer. 


Thornton Wilder, Conn.; Benjamin A)- 
| per, writer, N.¥.C.; Prof. Luton Ackerson, 
|New York University; Prof. neis Birch, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Rev. Ralph E. Blout, Oak Par sity: Prof. 


/ Ruth Benedict, Columbia Unive xt Prof. 


}E. A. Burtt, Cornell University f. Ed- 
/win Berry Burgum, W.Y.C.; D Ag Curt! 
‘Columbia University; Mrs. Le Stuyve- 


| sant Chanler, president, The New History 
| Society: Prof. Ephrain Cross, City College, 
N.Y.C,; George Dillon, poet, Chicago; Prof, 
|Cora du Bois, Sarah Lawrence College; 
Prof. Horace B. Davis, Simmons College, 
Mass.; Prof. Horace A. Eaton, Syracuse 
: University; Prof. Edward Pulbruegger, Uni- 
versity of Newark; Prof. John P. Foley, 
‘Jr. George Washington University; Prof. 
| Royal Wilbur France, Rollins College, Pia. 


Rev. Ralph Grieser, Epworth Methodist 
| Church, Whitestone, N.Y.; Dr. Ernest Gra- 
ham Guthrie, Chicago Congregational 
Union: Prof, Horace Gremell, Sarah Law- 
| rence College; Prof. James J. Gibson, 
Smith College, Northempton, Mass.; Dr. 
| Sheldon Glueck, sociologist; Prof. Selig 
Hecht, Columbia University; Ralph Hum- 
phries, writer; Prof. Chester Lioyd Jones, 
University of, Wisconsin; John Paul Jones, 
The Union Church of Bay Ridge,- Brook- 
lyn; Prof. Otto Klineberg, Columbia Uni- 
R. L. Kahn, University of 
Wisconsin; Leo Loeb, Washington New 
Medica! School: Géorge Marshall, econ- 
|omist, N.¥.C.; Caroline B. Manns, Wash- 
| ington, D. C.; Anita Marburg, Sarah Law- 


| versity; Dr. 


rence College; Prof. M. F. Montagu. Uni- | quence in serving the ¢ause of de- 
|versity of Pennsylvania; o orman 

_ Maier, University of Michigan; Kenneth mocracy throughout the world, he 
W. Porter, Vassar Genege are toutes | ante. 

| Weisner, Hunter College -¥.C. Prof. . \. 
Eda Lou Walten, New York Unidedrsity; Topics covered in yesterday's re 


Theodore Ward, Playwright; Prof. 


| Wittke, Oberlin College; Prof. Paul 
Brgy University of Pennsylvania: 
apg New 


China Aid Parley 
Urges U.S. Stop 


Supplying Japan 


Condemning the shipment of “war supplies, including 
finished steel and machine tools to Japan, contrary to the 


principles implied in the embargo,” 


a convention of 100 


leaders of China aid groups in a score of cities, meeting at 
the National Board Building of the Y.W.C.A., 135 E. 52nd St., 


yesterday telegraphed to President ®— 


Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hull, urging the necessity of “con- 
tinuous and tremendously increased 
aid to China and a complete cesse- 
tion of the present economic assist- 
ance and sending of supplies to Ja- 
pan.” 

“Not only is China’s future at 
stake, but likewise American de- 
mocracy and the expansiqn of 
democratic values which is essen- 
tial te American democracy,” the 
message stated. “We cannot com- 
promise those values and tradi- 
tions which are the backbone of 
our American way of life by al- 
lowing supplies to go to the in- 
vader of China. 

“Every American bomb dropped 
from an American-powered plane 
by the Japanese in China is a 
bomb dropped on America’s own 
democracy and on America’s own 
traditions of what it means to be 
a free people. It is our urgent 
desire, and that of the majority 
of the American people, as ex- 
pressed in the Gallup polls, that 
our government cease this drop- 
ping of bombs on its own democ- 
racy, and that it enter a vigorous 
program of aid to the country and 
people of China who are so vali- 
antly fighting our battle in the 
Far East.” 

The telegram was signed on be- 
half of the convention »y Arthur 
Upham Pope, chairman of the 
American Committee for Chinese 
War Orphans; Dr. Claude E, Fork- 
ner, chairman of the China Aid 
Council and of the organizing com- 
mittee for the coordination of China 
relief agencies; Dr. Owen Lattimore, 
editor of Pacific Affairs and director 
of the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Affairs of Johns Hop- 
kins University; ana Dr. Edward H. 
Hume, a member of the coordina- 
tion committee. 

COORDINATE WORK 


Closer coordination of the efforts 
of China relief organizations was 
pointed to as one of the outcomes. 
of a series of round table discus- 
sions and reports held at sessions 
Sunday morning and afternoon. Dr. 
Forkner reported or. the discussions 
of the coordination committee of 
five which he heads A committee 
of five was elected by the conven- 
tion to consult further with Dr. 
Forkner’s committee on aspects of 
closer cooperation. Possibilities of 
joint publicity, information services, 
and fund-raising aimed at the great 
majority of the American pecple 
that is sympathetic with China but 
is not reached by present relief 
groups, were discussed. 

The convention closed with a re- 
ception to the delegates and visitors 
by Tsune-chi Yu, Consul-General 
of the Republic of China, at the 
House of Chan, 52nd St. and 7th 
Ave. The consul-general said that 
. heavy responsibility lies on friends 
of China to aid in the right way 
at the right moment and to lose no 
time, remembering that because 
Napbleon paused to eat an apple, 


lost the battle of Waterloo. Aid to 
China, even im small individual 
amounts, May have great conse- 


Cast ports included using channels of 


opinion, aiding China 


York University; Reid | through governmental] channels, 


he was seized by indigestion and /|. 


China, aid to Chine through exist- 
ing organizations, organizing the 
community for aid to China, money- 
raising ideas for China, and the 
church's piece in China aid work. 
The convention was called by the 
China Aid Council, of which Mrs. 
James Roosevelt is honorary chair- 
man, and cooperating China organ- 
izations. 

The spreading. widening frontier 
of future democracy lies in China, 
Professor Owen Lattimore, editor of 
Pacific Affairs and director of the 
Walter Hines Page School of In- 
ternational Affairs at Johns Hop- 
kins University, declared at the Sate 
urday evening session of the con- 
vention. 

“The democratic values which 
are being asserted In China. to- 
day,” he said, “are shifting the 
center of gravity of the whole 


world. Not only within the grasp 
of the Chinese but within our 
grasp are those possibilities of an 
expanding democracy which will 
safeguard American democratic 
values.” = 

MUST AID CHINA = 


out, makes it essential that Arfier- 
ica give substantial aid to China, 
The Burma road is not China's “life- 
line,” he said—China would not be 
defeated if the Burma road should 
be cut off again—but it is the Bfe- 
line of American democracy. “Lack 
of offensive weapons, which ‘nt be 
brought in over that road,” 
stated, “is the margin 
China's ability to defend itself — 
China’s ability to defend us as well.” 
The current embargo which athe 
United States has placed upon Ja- 
pan, Professor Lattimore added; “is 
about as watertight es a — 
By continuing to aid the in 
“we have been compromising those 
traditions which are the backbone 
of our own American spirit, of our 
own American way of life.” 
GREAT TREK 


The heroic trek of the students 
of China from the coastal cities of 


western interior provinces was de- 
scribed by two of the other speak- 
ers at the Saturday night session. 
Dr. Stephen Twyai, field secretary of 
the Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China, pointed to this 
mass movement of the students as 
symbolic of the spirit of the Chi- 
nese people: “You feel that the 
spirit among all students of China 
today,” he said, “is the spirit of 
self-discipline, realization of respon- 


“No one can say that our gen- 


Ai smelter Workers, | how American students can aid 


sibility, and seriousness of purpose.” 


East China 1,200 miles into the “* 
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To Free Furriers on Bail 


ee 


President to Get Huge 
Petition; Group Asks 
to See Jackson 


(Continued from Page 1) 


a Constitutional Liberties, 
in the group. 

The committee will also endeavor 
to see Attorney-General Robert H. 
Jackson, but thus far was unable 
to get an appointment. It is also 
scheduled to meet O. John Rogge, 
assistant attorney-general and Sen- 


will 


(ater James Mead. 


i] 


- Union, 


‘OTH, 228 &. 
entrance, ki 


In addition to the text of the pe- 
tition which appears on each of 
the thousands of sheets that have 
circulated all over the country, the 
President will be presented with a 
large poster-size scrawl which un- 
derscores the appeal with the fact 
that the anti-trust conviction 
against the union, from which the 
second trial involving the four im- 
prisoned men arose, has been re- 
versed by the Court of Appeals. 

It was signed for the two spon- 
soring organizations by Mrs. Foss 
and Elmer Brown, president of the 
“Big Six” local of the Typographical 
who is chairman of the 
Committee for Trade Union Rights. 

WIRE 100 FEET LONG 


This will be the largest of a num- | 


ber of petitions that the President 


has received. One bearing 10,000 


names of members of Furriers’ 
Joint Council was telegraphed to 
him in a wire 100 feet long. 

Another petition contained thou- 
sands of names of members of the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union circulated by a 
committee. Yesterday a petition 
bearing the names of 100 CIO, AFL 
and railroad brotherhood union 
heads was sent. 

Delegations representing a wide 
range of liberals, union and church 
leaders have on several cases visited 
Washington officials In an effort. to 
obtain bail right, for the imprisoned 
men, but with no success. 

Those imprisoned are Irving Po- 
tash, manager of the Furriers’ Joint 
Council; Joseph Winogradsky, as- 
sistant manager; John Vafades. 
manager of Greek Local 70 and 
Louls Hatchios, a member. They 
were convicted on framed testimony 
of the very same spies and anti- 
union plotters whom the govern- 
ment used in the now reversed anti- 
trust case. The charge against them 


/ was “obstruction of justice” in the 


first trial. 
Given sentences ranging from a 
year to two years, the union leaders 


_ were refused bail on insistence by 


representatives of the Department 
of Justice. 

The appeal in the case will be 
heard before the Circuit Court of 


. Appeals some time this week. 


Survey Flight on 

NEW ORLEANS, = ll (UP).— 
The American export airlines fly- 
ing boat “Transatlantic” will take 
off from lake Pontchartrain to- 
morrow on another Survey flight 
for its proposed air route between 
New Orleans, Centra! America and 
the Canal Zone. 


Union Shop 
Vietor Records 


Formerly Now 
A Brilliant New Recording 


Toscanini 
Orchestra ....$12.50 $5.00 
oe FRANCE —SYN- 

D MINOR 
HS aly & Philadel- 
12.00 


Shia Orchestra 6.50 


18 
Raymond Massey 2.75 


DUST BOWL BALLADS 
Woody Guthrie—per vol. 2.75 2.00 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER REC- 
ORDS TO CHOOSE FROM 


Discounts Up to 50% 
MUSIC ROOM 


133 W. 44th St, © LO, 3-4420 


Air Conditioned Open Evenings 
MAIL ORD PROMPTLY 


-— 


oe ADS 


Rates per word 
Daily spe” 


Se . choncasebseseseevedes 47 
DBRS codvcconccecessessese 05 06 
Te OOo ccueenevetdeeeeeeses #3 0d 
Phone wee 4-7064 for the nearest 
Station where to piace your Want-Ad. 
(Minimum 10 words). 
UNFURNISHED a FOR RENT 
BROOME S8T., 16, Cor. Mangin St. Ele- 
vator Building. All ove- 
ments. 23 rooms and bath $32 to $35; 3 
_ rooms and 0 ’ late 
occupancy. Inquire on premises. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
(Mgnhattan) 


13TH, 428 E. Second Floor. Tastefully 
, Own room, private entrance. 
Girl, $18.00. Evenings. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


ND AVE., 193 ‘Apt. (12), 
double 


rooms, 
service. 


Bunny, single, 
ll improvements, <aseuhen 


(Apt. 8). Single, separate 
tehen privileges, reasonable. 
SALES HELP WANTED 

~BALESWOMEN, experience un- 

part-full time; progressive, 


necessary 
weekly LAI, magazine, expanding sub- 
scription department; leads furni med: 


—~s — 


i 


Lewis Congratulates 
Ben Gold on Victory 


JOHN L. w itagill 
SS ae bw 


Sedeiare Chicks 
AsPlanetToday 


Crosses Sun 


See Opportunity to Test 
One Phase of Ein- 
stein Theory 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11 (UP). — Sci- 
entists check up on Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein'’s complicated theory of rela- 
tivity today when the planet Mer- 
cury passes across the face of the 
sun. 

The phenomenon, which occurs 
only about 13 times in a century, 
will be observed by astrophysicists 
of the University of Chicago 
through the world's largest re- 
fracting telescope, the 40-inch in- 
strument at Yerkes observatory, 
William Bay, Wis., in cooperation 
with the U. 8. naval observatory. 

Dr. Otto Struve, director of Yerkes 
and the .McDonald observatory 
which is operated jointly by the 
universities of Chicago and Texas, 
said the transit today would pro- 
vide the best view of the phenome- 
non until 1937 although it will be 
visible faintly in this part of the 
world again in 1953. 

If visibility is good, the scientists 
expect to check Einstein’s theory 
that the mass of a body increases 
with its velocity, a phase of his 
relativity theory. Mercury’s orbit 
ls in a plenat an angle with the 
plane of the orbit of the earth, 
which accounts for the infrequent 
passage of the planet across the 
face of the sun. In previous ob- 
servations of the transit, astronom- 
ers noticed a slight discrepancy in 
the calculated movement of the 
perihelion, or closest approach to 
the earth, of the planet. 

Einstein explained this “wander- 
ing” tendency in Mercury's motion 
with his theory and astronomers 
will measure the advance of the 
perihelion today to determine 
whether his theory is borne out. 
The transit was scheduled | to begin 
at 3:49 P. M. (EST). 

They hope also to obtain infor- 
mation on the irregularity of the 
earth's rotation on its axis from the 
Mercury transit. The phenomenon 
scarcely will be visible to the naked 
eye, because Mercury, which is one- 
third the size of the earth, will ap- 
pear but 1-180th the size of the 
sun. 


Birth Rate Up 
ALBANY, Nov. 11 (UP). — New 
York’s September birth rate of 15.4 
per 1,000 population was the highest 
for the month since 1932, the State 
Health Department announced 


I the stack of thousands of 
of congratulations Ben Gold, presi- 
dent of the International Pur 


the reversal of the anti-trust case 
conviction involving him and ten 
others, is the following from John 


“I am very happy indeed that 
you and your fellow officers have 
been vindicated by the court in 
the anti-trust law prosecution 
against your union. This case is a 
further repudiation of the doc- 
trine that legitimase union activ- 
ity can be persecuted under the 

ti-trust laws. As such, it is a 
substantial victory for the rights 
of organized labor. My felicita- 
tions to you. 

SSOEEE Se SEWER 


‘Plan for 
Plenty’ Week 


Drive Aims to Boost 


Family Incomes to 
$100 Minimum 


A “Plan-for-Plenty Week,” de- 
signed to tie together the natural 
celebration of Thanksgiving season 
with the new program for guaran- 
teed minimum income—the “Plan 
for Plenty” for every American 
family—was announced this week 
by the International Workers Or- 
der . 

“As against the drive now being 
launched by business interests to 
reduce living standards, we are 
launching a crusade to raise stand- 
ards by guarantecing «a minimum 
of $100 a month to every American 
family,” declared Herbert Ben- 
jamin, the Order's Executive Sec- 


title, which will be the focal point 
of the Pian for Plenty Week. The 

for the plan will be 
with an effort to put 500,- 
of this program into the 
that many Americans in- 
days. 

In order to realize this first ob- 
jective, all districts and city com- 


ers Order are mobilizing squads. of 
street salesmen and house-to-house 
vendors. 

The financial aspect of the cam- 
paign, whose goal is a Crusading 
Fund of $15,000, is hitting its full 
swing. A scant month after its 
initial launching, the various lodges 
of the Order have raised almost 
$1,000 of the $15,000 budget. Head- 
ing the parade of the fund-raisers 
are the General Lodges, which have 
contributed more than one-third of 
the total, with the Ukrainian and 
Croatian groups competing for sec- 
ond place. 

New York tops the districts with 
successful “money in the till” rec- 
ordg, with Pennsylvania and Mli- 
nols following next in line. Lodge 
No. 716, NYC, tops the list with 
$50 turned in. First donation from 
City Central Committee—31te¢—came 
all the way from Seattle, Wash. 

Local activity around the Pian 
for Plenty campaign is expected to 
receive a vigorous boost, when Nor- 
man H. Tallentire, official repre- 
sentative of the Crusade, will make 
a speaking tour of the U. 8S. area 


east of Chicago. 


Iwo Laiinbhes! 


mittees of the International Work- ‘ 


New Yorkers Who 


construction. No cars were 


Long Island City. ee eee ee 


Arrests of Communists Hit| Probe Ordered 


In Canada Legislature 


stoma WORKER, salt | YORK, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 1940 


in the midtewn area énjoyed a special preview of the newly 


Lave Sean constructed Midtewn Tunnel which connects Manhattan and 


Of Blast at 


V ote Tops 


Mass. Communist 


"36, 38 


High in 


New England Party Conference Attended by 700 
Campaign Workers, Hears of New 


Activity 


(Special te the 
BOSTON, Nov. 
workers at a conference called 


that the vote for Browder and 


This compares to a final 
2,930 for Browder in 1936. 

The vote for Otis A. Hood, mtt-| 
date for governor has alsendy | 
reached 4806 against the 3,498 he 
polled in 1938. 

The vote for Philip Frankfeld, 
candidate for U. 8S. Senator, based 
on partial reports covering only | 
some 35 cities, has already reached | 
5,723. The votes for local candidates” 
are reported to be running higher 
than for the three major candi- 
dates. 

ACTIVE CAMPAIGN ) 


Jack Green, election campaign 
manager, analyzed the returns and 
reviewed the work for the past, 
three months. Green announced | 


Chemical Plant. 


British Columbia Body’s Member Says Fifth | 
Columnists in Ranks of E Inductrialists, Bankers 


One Killed, ‘Wines Hurt 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 
VICTORIA, B. C., Nov. 11.—Colin 
Cameron, Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation member for Comox in 
the British Columbia legislature, 
last week asked for an explanation 
of the appointment of an exiled 


German banker who is now con- 


nected with the foreign exchange 
board at Ottawa. 

Mr. Cameron quoted from a 
newspaper statement that an exiled 


German banker was now connected 


with the foreign exchange board at 
Ottawa. “Are we not justiifed in 
pre 9 about this appointment?” he 


ps also scored continued 
arrests on Vancouver Island under 
the Defense of Canada Regulations. 

“People who will convert wartime 
industries to their own needs,” he 
said, “are much more dangerous) 
than those who distribute pam- 
phiets. 

“Would our loyalty be lost by. 
reading Communitsic literature?” he 
asked. 

“What reason lies behind these 
arrests? Ostensibly the reason was 
given that the accused were inter- 
fering with Canada’s war effort. 

“In France, the ‘fifth columnists’ | 
were responsible men, leaders in 
industry, finance and politics. Au- 


anxious to find ‘fifth columnists’ 
should look in the same direction.” 

Going back to the war in Spain. 
Cameron declared that “It is now 
plain that the revolution in Spain 
was fascist-inspired.” 

Lerd Croft, he recalled, who was 
the “official agent of Franco in 
Britain all during the revolution . 
is an avowed fascist.” 


Bronx Janitor 
QOuizzed on Other 
Child Murders 


Thomas Conroy, the janitor who 
confessed that he strangled and 
burned ten year old Genevieve Cog- 
nelly, was questioned exhaustively 
by police today about the murders 
of several other children. 

Conroy insisted, it was learned. 
that the strangling of the little girl 
was his first offense. Police refused 
to say with what crimes they sought 
to connect the middle-aged janitor. 

The Bronx grand jury will be 
asked to return a first degree mur- 
der indictment against Conroy to- 
morrow. 


wiaiinmiee Nov. .11. — Lee 
Pressman, general counsel of the 
CIO today hailed last week's re- 
versal of the anti-trust case convic- 
tion of Ben Gold and 10 other lead- 
ers and members of the Interna- 
tional Fur & Leather Workers, as 
of “far reaching importance to or- 
ganized labor pee the coun- 
try. ” 

His weekly column, 
the Law” 
to the decision of Circuit Court of 
Appeal at New York, follows: 

“The Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals a few days ago reversed a 
conviction in the lower court of sev- 
eral officials of the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union 
under the anti-trust laws. The case 
will be of far-reaching importance 
to organized labor throughout the 
country. 

“The conviction and sentencing 
of the officials of this union under 
the anti-trust laws occurred in the 
Lower Federal District Court prior 
| to the Apex Hosiery decision of the 
U. 8. Supreme Court. The single is- 
sue in the Fur Workers case was 
whether the refusal of the union 


“Labor and 


members to work on non-union 
made goods within the same in- 


| tegrated industry for the purpose of | 


in the CIO News, devoted : 


organizing the non-union shops 
where a labor dispute was involved, 
was subject to the criminal provi- 
Sions of the anti-trust laws. The 
Apex case made it clear that the 
Fir Workers case should not have 
been prosecuted; but the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in the appeal to 
the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals—which occurred _ Subsequent 
to the Apex deci d to 
urge a doctrine which, if adopted, 
threatened to make union activity 
unlawful where aimed at /organiz- 
ing unorganized workers in accord- 
ance with the basic laws of the 
land, 


“The Department of Justice, in its 
brief, disregarded the basic prin- 
ciples of the Apex case and urged 
the theory that would curtail all 
union activity intended to organize 
unorganized portions of an inte- 
grated industry for the protection 
of the labor standards of the unor- 
ganized plants. 


“BASIC PRINCIPLE” 


“The Supreme Court in the Apex 
case had laid downsthe fundamen- 
tal principle that the anti-trust 
could not be used to prevent strikes 
and a union activity to achieve 


contracts. It made the anti-trust | 
laws applicable to their proper sub- 
ject, namely, the evils arising out 
of monopoly practices of business 
combinations and affirmed that the 
anti-trust laws do not apply to the 
efforts of unions to eliminate com- 
petition based upon non-union 
standards. 

“The Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Fur Workers case 
affirmed and applied that doctrine. 
This Court held that the Apex case 
made it clear that the only re- 
straints forbidden under the anti- 
trust laws were those which limited 
competition in ‘business and com- 
mercial 
‘tended to restrict production, raise 
prices or otherwise control the mar- 
ket to the detriment of purchasers 
or consumers of goods and services.’ 

“The Court made the important 
observation that ‘these words were 
no chance words; they were the 
burden of the reasoning by which 
the Court (the U.S. Supreme Court) 
affirmed a reversal by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals 
case).’ 

“After examining the facts in the 
Fur Workers case, the Appellate 


thorities in Canada if sincerely | 


**| Nebraska, Missouri, 


PRESSMAN, CIO COUNSEL, HAILS REVERSAL 
OF GOLD “ANTI-TRUST CONVICTION 


transactions’ and which 


(in the Apex 


|Storms Lash 
U. S.; Death 
Toll Set at 13 


at Cyanamid Works 
in New Jersey 


SOMERVILLE, N. J. Nov. il 
(UP) —Authorities discounted the 
possibility of sabotage but ordered 
three investigations today into an 
explosion at the American Cyana- 


mid Company's Calco chemical 
Cold Wave Sweeps East plant which killed one man and in- 
from Rocky Mts.; Many jurea three. 


John C. Hammett, 31, superin- 
tendent of operations in the build- 
ing demolished by the blast, died 
shortly after the explosion yester- 
day afternoon. Three of the men 
working with him suffered minor 
injuries. 

The plant has been working day 
and night on government orders 
for chemicals used in making mu- 
nitions. Approximately 3,000 per- 
sons are employed in the Somer- 
ville plant. More than 100 build- 
ings comprise the factory here. 

R. M. Taylor, director of manu- 
facturing, said there “is absolutely 
no evidence of sabotage.” However, 
county officers, state police and 
company authorities announced the 
incident would be thoroughly in- | 
vestigated. Taylor said a vat of | 
nitric acid apparently had exploded 
while Hammett and his men were 
repairing a compressor which had 
broken down during the day. 


Hurt in Tornado | 


A raging pre-winter storm, ac- 
companied by tornado winds, bliz- 
zards and sub-freezing tempera- 
| tures, swept across the nation Mon- 
day, killing 13 persons, injuring at 
least 100 and causing heavy prop- 
erty damage. Eight persons were 


The ‘storm extended from the 
|Rocky Mountains to the Apala- 
| chians and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, bringing snow in 
the north and tornadoes and a cold 
_ wave in the deep South. The U. 8. 
Weather Bureau forecast colder 
| weather, accompanied by rain or 
| snow flurries for most of the areas 
Tuesday. Temperatures were as low 
as 20 degrees below zero along the 
western Canadian border and 
were expected to drop to 10 de- 
|grees or lower in the central states 
Monday night. 

STORM MOVES EAST 
As the storm moved eastward 
from the Rockies, tornadic winds 


that the Party and Young Commu- 
nist League election canvessers, 
gn a minimum of 100,000 voters 

in the New England states and left 
party literature behind. 

Massachusetts had thirty-five 
radio broadcasts, four of them 
statewide. Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Rhode Island had a| 
total of 18 broadcasts during the 
campaign. Hundreds of thousands 
of pieces of election material were 
distributed, thousands of  \etters, 
were addressed to voters. 

Two hundred and fifty house ral- | 
lies, symposiums, forums, indoor 
meetings were held in Massachu- 
setts alone. One hundred and sev-| 
enty-five posters appeared in Bos- 
ton’s subways for a week's time and 
two major advertisements for Hood 
| and Frankfeld were run in the i 
| ton Traveler. 


Special editions of 4,000 Dey | 
Workers were distributed. 


Ann Burlak gave a supplementary | 


for the district, emphasizing 
need for an immediate follow-up of | 
all the contacts made during the 
election campaign for Party mem- 
bership and increasing the circula- 
tion of Daily Worker. Major em- 
phasis was placed on rooting the! 
Party among the workers. 

General discussion followed in| 
which about 20 speakers participat- 


report and outlined a plan of work| 
the | 


aoe - ae 


Dally Worker) 


11.—Seven hundred active campaign 


by the New England District 


of the Communist Party here yesterday heard the report 


Ford with results incomplete, 


has already reached 3,457 in Massachusetts. 
vote ®- 


ee ee 


ed. The discussion yovesiod that the 
Party has grown and matured. The 
overwhelming majority—over 80 ae 
cent—of the Party and League had 
been drawn into active campaigning 
in Massachusetts. As a result of 
canvass work, the Party vote was 
more than doubled in a score of 
highly important industrial com- 
munities. 

The spirit of the speakers and 
the whole tenor of the conference 
reflected an enthusiasm and 
heightened sense of political under- 
standing. Among the speakers were 
several new Party members who 
told of their own election work. 

BURLAK TO HEAD DIST. 

Philip Frankfeld who summarized 
the discussion, received a prolonged 
ovation. Frankfeld then proceeded 
to nominate Ann Burilak as acting 
| district organizer to take his place 
while he is temporarily working in 
Philadelphia. A long demonstration 
greeted the nomination. Jack Green 
was placed in nomination as acting 
organizational secretary by Otis 
Hood and both were elected by ac- 
clamation. 


Thirty-one thousand copies of & 


| special bulletin analyzing the elec- 


tion results were distributed to the 
various branches and state organi- 
gations following the conference, 
The conference elected Frankfeld, 
Burlak and Hood as the three del- 
egates to the special National Con- 
vention to be held over the Nov. 16 
weekend. 


CARL BRODSKY 


For Any Kind 
Of Insurance 


' 


296 SUTTER AVENUE 
oa rnaecmmmmetane ~ sCnG o inemtstat: 


l.J. MORRIS, Inc. 


General Funeral Directors 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


swept across Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Kentucky, Okla- 
oma, Kansas, Tennessee, Illinois. | 
Michigan, Indiana and Wisconsin. 


SHOPPING GUIDE |4@ 


‘leveling homes, trees and power |* 
lines and injuring scores; blizzards | 


Please mention the Daily Worker tohen patronizing advertisers 


swept across Colorado, Wyoming, | 
the Dakotas. 
Minnesota and Iowa, disrupting 


Army-Navy Stores 


| Musie - Records 


panes and communications and 
tumbling temperatures. 

Winds of a mile-a-minute velocity; Leather and Suede Jackets, Windbreak- 
swept rain, sleet and snow .into| ‘°™® Hiking Boots and Shoes. 

Dlinois and Indiana. A light snow ~~ 
fell at Chicago and the tempera- 
ture dropped from 63 to 32 in four | 
hours and was expected to fall to 
15 during the night. 

Pps Pe. 
least 15 injured in Illinois; three | 
were killed in Alabama; two in. 
Michigan one in Indiana, and one. 
in Wisconsin. 

Three persons were burned to | 
death when wind of tornadic force 
demolished the home of a deaf- | 
mute WPA worker at Canton and) 
fire broke out in the wreckage. Five, 
other members of the family were 
injured. 


HUDSON, 105 Third Ave. cor. 13th ‘Bt. | 
Hunting Outfits, Riding Habits, Woolen, 


Amplifiers and 
Seund Trucks 


ANCE 

ords. Microphones and all form of am- 
plifications. by - Shop. White Sound 
Service, 151 W. 63rd St. TR. 4-3022. 


Beauty Parlors 


+223 B. 14th St. GR. 5-8989 
Permanent wave $3 and $5. ‘5c 
item; 3 items $1. 


Cleaning - Dyeing 


BRACNEL—. t Dry Cleaning, Furrier, 
Tailoring. Call-Deliver. 43 Greenwich 
Ave. CHelsea 2-7074. G. Brackman. 


Electrolysis 


SPECIAL OFFER! Free treatment to new- 
comers! Unwanted hair removed quickly 
Persona) at- 


attendance. BELLETTA, 110 West 34th, 
Room 1102. (Opposite Macy's) MEdallion 
3-4218. 


stop the marketing on the part of | 
the employers involved: | 
“The operations of those firms 
were not shown to have been upon| °® 
a large enough scale to make their) 
cessation affect market conditions pR. A. BROWN. Surgeon Dentist. 223 
in New York. That this is now an| Second Ave. em. ith St. GR. 17-5844 
essential element appears from the | wars 
following extract out of the agen] 
case: ‘It will be observed that in. 
each of these cases where the Act) 
(Anti-Trust Law) was held appli- pn 
cable to labor unions, the activities 
affecting interstate commerce were | 


Dentists 


WEISMAN. Surgeon Dentist 1! 
Satan Square W. Suite 511. GR. 71-6296. 


Furniture 


MODERN FURNITURE 


ONTELEONE—Modern Furniture built 
to a painted, unpainted. | 
| 192 Oniversity Place, N.Y.C. 


directed at the control of the mar-. “ROXY Modern Purniture. Stock orders: | 
ket, and were so widespread as sub-| Sumn‘ave™inw, ue ANP 
Stantially to affect it.’ 

“The Apex case leaves a very | Laundries 


small undefined area wherein 

unions still may become subject tO’ yvgpwonr. Union Shop, CIO. Cal) and 
anti-trust laws. Generally speaking, | deliver, 457 Vermont St. Brooklyn Tel 
these circumstances are those where ‘4F- &-7080. 


a union engages in a combination CORNERS. 186 W. 10th St. 
with employers that has q substan-| [non CIO. Call-Deliver any part of 
tial effect on prices in the market. 

However, the CIO and organized Insurance 


labor throughout the country should 
make it clear beyond any per- 
adventure of doubt to the officials | 
of the Department of Justice that. 
they should not attempt to use the! 
anti-trust laws to destroy or threat- 


LEON BENOFF. Every kine of insurance. 
Fire, auto, burglary. etc. 391 E. 149th 
ME. 5-0984. 


St. 
ss. 99 al Wear 


MUSIC for parties with latest rec- | 


per | 


DECCA 


Fi 


N RECORDINGS 


PRESENTS 
| Outstanding Sets 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


ARGO and VICENTE GOMEZ 
SPANISH FOLK DANCES 


SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN VELD 


INTERNATIONAL —— OF 
Played by ZARKEVICH’S RUSSIAN 
BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA 


Famous Melodies 


Eight 
ERNESTO LECUONA 


Composed by 
And Many Others! 


BLOOMFIELD'S | 


Music Shop 
118 E, 14th St. — GR. 7-2707 


Easily Reached by BMT and IRT 


MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED 
OPEN EVENINGS AND SUNDAY 


| 


| 


ECORDS 
VICTOR 


Reductions up to 
50 o 


CONCERTO IN D 


Toscanini NBC Symphony 


Oreh. Heifits 
Old Price $9.00 — New $5.00 


T 
MPH PERPETUATED 
phon in A Minor, 
— eee os and athe Phila- 
Old Price $9.00 — New $5.00 
PICTURES IN SOUND) 
Pistares at an _ Exhibition 


Po - out & Phila. Orch. 
00 Now 


aug Orchestra | 


$4.50 | <a 


HAT Latest styles “Walk 
— dog and Save.” 31 St. Marks Place. 


Moving and Storage 


J. SANTINI 100% Fireproof Warehouse. 
Reasonable, Reliable Moving. LEhigh 
4-2222. 


| Millinery 
= 


GIARAMITA, and Movr- 
13 Bast Tth St. near Third Ave. 
GRamercy 7 


Te 1-2487. 


COOPERMAN’S VANS, 939 Jennings 5&t. 
Reliable moving, reasonable rates. Tel: 
DA. 9-3669. 


Opticians and 
Optometrists 


or with 
tractive metal frames. Single V 


Rimless (as illustrated) 
her 
lenses, exactly to your 
prescription while you wait. log difter- 
ent styles from $3.75. 
Official Opticians te 
many workers groups 
Dispensing Optic 


L.W.0. OPTICIANS 


UNION SQUARE 
OPTICAL SERVICE 


147 Fourth Ave., Near 14th St. 


Phese: GRamercy 17-7558 
Eyes Examined 
By Physicians 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel 
Directors 


Restaurants 


JOHN'S Restaurant, 302 EB 12th St. Bx- 
| eellent food, comradely atmosphere. 


AURANT, 259 W. 45th St. 


| CANTON REST 


| Chinese-American full course dinner 25¢c. 
MAJOR 
| CHINESE VILLAGE, 141 W. 33rd St. Chi- 
35e; Dinner 5S0c. 


Follow the crowd. 


nese & American Lunch 


THE COOPERATIVE Dining Room. Self- 


Service. Banquets arranged. 27700 Bronx 
Park East. 


| KAVKAZ, 332 BE. 14th St. Excellent Shash- 


Home atmosphere 


Rugs for Sale 
he UNCLAIMED Rugs, 
Srd Ave. (158th). 


liks. 


Barga 
Open till 9. 


writers - 


ee Sng 


Rumania Quake Toll 


Put at Over 1,000 


Most Buildings in Bucharest Are Damaged; 
Thousands Flee as New Tremors Are Felt 


(Continued from Page 1) for the central heating | ex- 

ne ploded Authorities had estimatec 

was said to have been cracked walls that 400 persons were in the build- 
and floors.) ing when it crumpled 

The Rumanian death toil figure Authorities studied the possibility 

twas wholly tentative and subject to of prosecuting the Cariton archi- 

-evision on the basis of reports | tects on charges of faulty construc- 


They were summoned to pre- 
their plans. 


170n., 
sent 


coming from provincial ¢ommuni- 
ties over undependable communica- 


tion lines A high government pokesman 
Officials doubted that the dead | said that the only oO. fire in the 
would number more than 1,000 be- | vast and rich fleids lying north of 
cause they believed that peasants | Bucharest was put oul quickly by 
in most areas, as well as mumbers| the Ploesti fire department and 
of other persons had enough | German assistants 
warning to flee to fields or open | The entire oil industry, the 
spaces before buildings collapsed | spokesman claimed sustained only 
Two shocks of three-degree inten- | Small damage At most a few 


sity sent the populace rushing to | “Slight repairs will be required, he 
streets, parks and other open | said, to restore production to its 
spaces in Bucharest Monday morn- | normal level. The greatest damage 
ing. They were the strongest shocks | was reported to office buildings of 
of the seven felt in the capital since companies, few of which came 
the main quake before dawn Sun- ‘hrough the quake whole, 

aay. P. Lambricht, director of a Stand- 


oi] 


Authorities pleaded with the peo- ard Oj] subsidiary, said the com- 
ple to keep calm and return to their | pany would be obliged to close down 
homes or places of business. Never- | its main refinery for 10 days for 


theless great numbers living on up- | repairs. A number of pipelines were 
per floors packed their belongings broken by the quake and 
in suitcases and sought safer lodg- buildings were damaged, he said 
ings. He estimated that the damage 

Rescue work at the Carlton would run into “important figures.” 
apartment house in the heart of| Rumanian scientists estimated 
Bucharest ceased and was abandon- 
ed for victims trapped when the 11- 
story building collapsed. Sixty | surface of the earth. The center 
bodies had been removed from the | appeared to be below the Vrancea 
| Mountains, the foothills of the Car- 


oil. stored in the basement | neat the Russian frontier 


——— -—-  -—— 


Quake Felt Over Wide 


Area of Soviet Union 


Some Damage in Bessarabia Area and Towns of 
Ukraine; Felt in Moscow 


Su 


sity of eight or nine points—in the 

Ukraine on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, six to seven points. 

2,000 KM. RADIUS | 

The earthquake was felt over an, 


To Rule on 3 
Labor Cases 

enormous area. Its average radius) 

in all probability reached 1,800 to) 


2,000 kilometres. This is explained | Bridges 
by the considerable depth of the 
focus of the earthquake which in 
this case reached 100 kilometres, 
he Director of the Moscow Insti- 
tute explained. WASHINGTON, Nov. 11 (UP) — 

Six earthquakes have already| The Supreme Court hands down its 
taken place in the region of the/ first opinions of the 1940-41 term 
Carpathian mountains during the|tOmorrow and they ma 
last eight months, be added. decisions vital to the freedom of 

In Kishinev the earthquake caus-| € press and of importance to the 
ed considerable damage to apart-| New Deal power program and na- 
ment houses and public buildings. 7, defense spending. 

The Council of Peoples Commis-| 404 are cases which may be de- 
sars of Moldavia has formed a gov- | : 
ernment to help the victims and to | 
liquidate the damage. 

In Odessa strong subterranean 
shocks were felt. The walls, bal- 
conies, and cornices of some houses 
crumbled. The ceilings and walls of 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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preme Court 


‘Contempt of 
Court’ Case Also Up 


for Decision 


against Harry Bridges, West Coast 
CIO leader, and the Los Angeles 
Times, 

2—The 15-year-old New River 
power case, which involves the U. 


some | 


1—Contempt of court convictions | 


a number of four and five story 
houses were damaged. At the rail- 
way station of the Odessa port, rail- 
way carriages moved back and 
forth. It is the first time in forty 
yeasts that subterranean shocks of 
such intensity were registered in 
Odessa. 


In Dniepropetrovsk slight damage 
was done to the buildings. 


Army Plane Falls. 
Carries Three to 
Death in Ala. 


CENTERVILLE, Ala, WNov. il 
(UP).—An army observation plane, 
groping through a rainstorm in 
search of Maxwell Field, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. crashed near here last 
night, carrying two officers and a 
private to their deaths. 

Dead were Lieut. B. F. Avery of 
Aurora, N. Y, Lieut. R. R. Wilson 
of Ft. Riley, Kan., and Private G. 
A. Catlin, of Maxwell Field. 

The plane, piloted by Wilson, had 
left Atlanta yesterday to return to 


Maxwell Field after an overnight | 


visit in Atlanta. 
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S. government's authority to regu- 
late the building of private power 
,|Cams on streams of doubtful navi- 
| gability. 

3—Appeal for a review of a lower 
court decision denying the govern- 
ment authority to sue for triple 
damages under the anti-trust laws 
fcr purported losses resulting from 
identical bids submitted by 18 rub- 
ber tire manufacturers on govern- 
ment contracts. Approximately 


tures and many defense contracts 
awarded through competitive bid- 
|ding are affected by this case. 

Three labor cases also may be 
ected upon. 

One, a federal court anti-picket- 
ing injunction against the Chicago 
Milk Wagon Drivers Union, en AFL 
aMfiliate, affords another test of the 
application of anti-trust statutes to 
labor disputes. 

Another involves the authority of 
the Nationa) Labor Rélations Board 
to cancel a closed shop contract 
with an American Federation of 
Labor union. 

The third case is an issue remain- 
ing from the 1937 “Little Steel” 
strikes. The Republic Steel Corp., 
seeks to upset a National Labor Re- 
| lations Board order directing the 
|corporation to reimburse relief 
| 8gencies for amounts paid to strik- 


$860,000,000 in government expendi- | 


' 
! 


Mark Armistice Day Here: 


in Madison Square by spouting war mongering speeches, 


No Wilsonian Betrayal 
Of Peace, Say Students 


Drive Launched in New England to Hold FDR 


| to Campaign Pledge 
Buttons Say, ‘No 


| 
: 


Promises!” 


| The campaign, launched by the 
work was given up after|pathians on the eastern side and /| Union, is running like  wildfire@ 


\through the campuses of Harvard, 
Radcliffe, Simmons, Massachusetts 
Tristitute of Technology, Dartmouth 
‘and many other schools. 

| Students wearing “No Wlison 
| Buttons” are warning their Tellows 
that they will be sent to die on 
| coreign soil if President Roosevelt 


‘is allowed to follow the footsteps | 


of Woodrow Wilson, who tricked 
the country into war while promis- 
ing peace. 


| “No Wilson Promise Committees’ | 
dormitories, | 
| houses and classrooms to carry on | 


are being set up in 


; 


the anti-war campaign. 


KEEP FDR TO PLEDGE 
The campaign is going strong at 
| Harvard University, where the Har- 
vard Crimson, 
ate paper ran a 
Promises” editorial 
| editorial] position. 
| “If we don't want our guts 
blasted out in a futile attempt to 
invade the continent of Europe,” 
said the Crimson, “the President 
| must be held to his solemn pledge 
to keep this nation out of war.” 
| Urging wide support for the peace 
|campaign, the Crimson says that 


“No Wilson 
in its leading 


je} the Harvard’ Student Union “is | room seats but 40 men prevented a 
y include | 


| Sincerely seeking unity on the single 
lissue of keeping Americans out of 
| war. 

“But if the ‘No Wilson Promises’ 
movement is to survive and gain 
/momentum,” says the Crimson, “it 
desperately needs wider support 
| than the Student Union alone can 
| provide.” 
| he Harvard Student Union is 
| distributing a “No Wilson Promises” 
leaflet, which begins as follows: 

“Last Tuesday America elected 
a President on his solemn prom- 
ises to keep this country out of 
war. 

“Twenty-four years ago Amer- 
ica also elected a President on his 
solemn promise to keep this coun- 
try out of war. Six weeks after 
the inauguration of Mr. Wilson 
this promise was broken. 


SS Empress of 
Japan Docks: 
Hit by Bombs 


LONDON, Nov. il 


Co. now in war service as a trans- 


damage but no casualties,” the Ad- 
miralty announced today. 

In a communique 
after the 26,032-ton vessel 
this morning, the Admiralty said 
the ship had been attacked by 
“enemy aircraft.” 
| (The 
said yesterday that “among the at- 


one on a big merchantman of about 
25,000 tons, which was damaged by 
several bomb hits 300 miles west of 
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(Special te the Dally Worker) 
| BOSTON, Mass., Nov. 11.—Thousands of college and 
‘that the disturbance causing the university students throughout New England are campaign- 
| tremors were 100 miles below the ing to keep America out of war on the slogan “No Wilson 


leading undergradu- | 


(UP).—The| 
Empress of Japan, former flagship 
of the Canadian-Pacific Steamship 
port, arrived at a northern port) 
under her own power with “some 


issued soon 
docked | 


German High Command | 


tacks on maritime objectives was | 
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Part of the crowd of officials and brass hats who “ob- 


* served” Armistice Day yesterday at the Eternal Light 
—Daily Worker Photo. 


FDR Defends 
World War I 


In Armistice 
Day Speech 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 11 (UP).— 
President Roosevelt, in Armistice 
Day tributes to the living and the 
dead of the nation’s defense forces, 
asserted today that the “new order 
of the ages”—democracy—will live 
on and not be destroyed by “mere 
force,” 


New England Students| 4, saig he did not believe that 


to Keep Out of War, 
Wilson Promises’ 


ll 


: the world “will revert either to a 


[Poison Cakkes  ii°scntwet vested in modern teual 
| re ism or modern emperors or modern 
‘Kill Eleven 

Homeless Men 


dictators or modern oligarchs in 
these days.” 


“The very people under their iron 
heels will, themselves rebel,” he 
| said. 
pies J a ; | Mr. Roosevelt spoke at the Ar- 
Die After Breakfast in ington National Cemetery amphi- 
. —_ theatre after placing a wreath on 
Sals ation Army Home the tomb of the unknown soldier. 
in Pittsburgh | Those who suffered and died in 
/1917 and 1918 were not sacrificed 
in vain, he said, pointing out that 
“if the Axis of 1918 had been suc- 
men were violently ill. They were cessful... resistance on behalf of 
lying all about. Most of them were | democracy would have been wholly 
out cold.” impossible.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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DAILY WORKER, NEW YORK, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1940 


Brass Hats 


On Day of 
Armistice 


16 Bands Blare in City 
But Speakers Call 
for More Arms 


Armistice Day—the day on which 
4,000,000 American soldiers bid fare- 
well to arms 22 years ago—was cele- 
brated by New York's officialdom, 
the brass hat leaders of veteran 
Organizations and army and navy 
chiefs as a day of feverish prepara- 
tion for new imperialist military 
adventures. 

There was the traditional two- 
minute silence at the Eternal Light, 
Madison Square, at 11 A.M. in honor 
of the 1917-1918 dead. 

Then came the biare of 16 bands, 
the rumble of armoured tanks and 
cars. 

Col. Arthur V. McDermott, New 
York director of the draft, calling 
for “preparedness”, keynoted the 
central ceremony at Madison 8q. 

‘ The Eternal Light rally was held 
under the auspices of the Mayor's 


and the American Legion. 
‘ARMS—FOR PEACE’ 

Glossing war propaganda with 
words about peace, McDermott 
shouted: “We in America arm, but 
we arm for peace.” 

He said the present war program 
is “insurance against invasion by 
any foreign aggressor.” 

There were 10,000 in the line of 
march at the Madison Square rally. 

Following a parade of more than 


(2,000 in Brooklyn, including regu- 


lar of the 18th Infantry, Rear Ad- 
miral Clark Woodward, command- 
ant of the third naval district, ad- 
dressed a ceremony at Borough Hall. 
He said: 

“Our naval strength will have to 
be so increased that if war comes 
we will be prepared to take hold 
and comamnd the seas against any 
nation or combination of nations in 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific.” 

Lieit. General Hugh A. Drum, 
meanwhile called on officers and 
men of the First Army to show the 
same “esprit de corps” as shown 
by the First Army of the American 


Joseph F. Williams, 65, was the! ‘Then, to the living, he addressed 
frst to be stricken. He died before these words: ' | 


anyone realized what was Wrong.) «we alive today—not in the ex- 
n few minutes later Nathaniel | j tent democracies alone 
Campbell, 55, died in the dormitory | among the populations of 
}and then men began to double up| 


in intense pain all over the build. | 


| ing. new order to which we have been 


Police went to the kitchen and | aocustomed and in which we in-| 
| confiscated all breakfast scraps for tend to continue.” 


| analysis. 
; . : Four hours later, Mr. Roosevelt 
| Only the fact that the dining spoke briefly at cornerstone laying | 
ceremonies at the new Naval Med- 
ical Center in nearby Bethesda, Md. 
and again stressed the theme of de- 
mocracy. 

The building, he said, “is a tribute | 
to a living democracy—a democracy 
which intends to keep an living.” 


but also | 
the small- | 
er nations already overrun, are 
thinking in the larger terms of the | 


greater tragedy. About 70 men ap- 
peared at the center for breakfast 
today but the “second table” was 
not served. 

The identified dead included: Wil- 
liams and Campbell; Esui Bandrui: 
Herbert Ohliger, 54; Prank Stack: 


Henry McNally; Jacob Gut, 63: It was fitting on this day, he said, | 
George Williams: and: Andrew| 4t the nation take part in the 
Burda, 48. patriotic cause of preserving the) 


well-being of those who, living, wear | 
the uniform of our defense. He. 
added that, in keeping with the 
speed-up in defense efforts, the hos- 
pital is being completed three 
months ahead of schedule. 

Before his Arlington speech—his | 
first major address singe last ea 
day's election—Mr. Roosevelt went 
to the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier. 


Several others were described as 
in serious condition. 


U. S.-Uruguay Talks 

MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay, Nov. 11 
(UP) .—Official sources indicated to- 
day that the conversations are con- 
|tinuing between Uruguay and the 
United States for the construction 
of air and naval bases here. 


Expeditionary Forces in France dur- 
ing World War L. 


‘REMEMBERANCE DAY’ 


Stanley H. Howe, secretary to 
Mayor LaGuardia, presided over the 
ceremonies at the Eternal Light. 
The Mayor was in California on 
a mission as head of the Joint Per- 
manent Defense Board. 

Many church services, striking the 
military instead of the peace note, 
were held throughout the city. 

A high military mass was held at 
10 AM. in the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Vincent Ferrer. 

At the St. Thomas Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Fifth Ave., the 
Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, rector, urged 
that Armistice Day be renamed “Re- 


| memberance Day” in line with the 


policy of the British Empire, 


ee 


Missing Boy’s Dog 
Comes Home; Not Boy- 


CARTERSVILLE, Ga. Nov. 1l. 
(UP).—Murray Upshaw, little white 
dog, Nicky, which disappeared at 
the same time as the two-year-old 
boy last Friday, came home today 
and searchers hoped he might lead 
them to his lost master’s where- 
abouts. 


_ WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION , State docior is supposed to refer 
| to the record of the case and to 
the availabie X-rays. Usually, the 
State doctor can not spend much 
time doing this necessary work 
in each individual case. Often, 
he receives his information of the 
status of the worker’s condition 
from the insurance company doc- 
tor. His examination of condi- 
tions which would take the or- 
dinary physician nearly a half 
hour to properly diagnose, is 
rushed through in an abrupt and 
hurried fushion. 

Some cases have even been 
known where a State doctor will 
examine the worker for a sup- 
posed khee injury where the 
worker claims a back injury. This 
situation is serious and deserves 
the investigation by responsible 
authorities and the Trade Union 
movement. 

An an alswer to your specific 
problem, we would suggest that 
you request another hearing and 
at that hearing see to it that 
your doctor is present and goes 
out with vcu to the examination 
by the State doctor. Your doctor 
will then be able to point out all 
the aspects of your injury and 
all the facts in your case will 
thus be vrought out. 

OLD AGE ASSISTANCE  - 

Question—-I am 67 years of age 


_ Question —While lifting a heavy 
barrel at work, I felt a sudden 
snap in the back and ever since 
that accident, I have been unable 
to do heavy lifting or any bend- 
| ing. For sometime, I received 
compensatior. and my doctor feels 
that I am still disabled and ought 
to have an operation performed 
to cure my condition. However, 
when I argue my case before the 
Referee, he sends me out to the 
State doctor whose examination 
takes about two seconds. His re- 
port said that I am fully able to 
do all my work. What can I do 
in this situation? 


Answer — Your question dis- 
closes a situation which is at- 
taining near scandalous propor- 
tions. Each day hundreds of in- 
jured workers are examined by an 
inadequa:e staff of State doctors. 
Largely on the opinion of these 
doctors depends the very liveli- 
hood of the injured worker. Such 
questions as extent of disability, 
whether further treatment is nec- 
essary, whether an operation is 
necessary are decided upon. Un- 
fortunately, these doctors, many 
of whom are very capable, are 
understaffed and the facilities 
under.which they work, are in- 


—— 


adequate. Hence, the following | and have been employed in per- 
Situation results: sonal service almost all my work- 
Injured workers stand many | ing life. Now, I have no regular 


source of income, I have no de- 
pendents, but neither have I any 
close relative‘ able to undertake 


deep in a small room some times 
for as long as an hour waiting 
their turn to be examined, 
making 


form of state or municipal aid? 
My sole property is my home; a 
flat in a cooperative house where 
I must pay $40 a month mainte- 
nance, I have fallen behind in my 
payments and then under the 
constant threat of eviction. Does 
the ownership of this flat bar me 
from receiving aid. If such aid is 
available, at what age and under 
what conditions would I be en- 
titled to receive it? 
M. M. 

paalaiiaitie order to obtain old 
age assistance, you are required 
to fill out an application with 
the Welfare Department, at 902 
Broadway, dNew York City. You 
are required to meet the following 
conditions in order to be elegible. 

1—Be a citizen of the ' United 
States. 

2—Be unable to support your- 
self in whole or in part and to 
be without other monies or source 
of income. 

3—Have no wife, child or 
grandchild able to support you. 

4—Have resided in New York 
State five years out of the pre- 
ceding nine years. . 

5—Have resided in the State 
during the year immediately pre- 
ceding the date of application. 

6—Not be ir need of custodial 


care because of tal or physi- 
| cal condition. 
7—Not heye a voluntary 

| wansfer of propefty for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for assistance. 
If you meet all these require- 
ments, there is no reason why 
you should not be eligible for old 
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Talk ot War 


LondonArmistice Day 


—— 


13 Italian Planes Shot Down—Germans Claim 
37,000 Tons More of Shipping Sunk 


London continued without break 


| yesterday and last night, in addition 
sunk about 280 miles west of aye . nue ettasin. enantio’ ) 
DNB said the ships sunk included against military objectives in south 
one 10,000-ton Lee. dy two 8,000- 8nd enst England. Warehousea, 
ton freighters, one 6,000-ton| ‘Taffic centers and harbors from 
freighter and one 5,000-ton freight- | #@stings to Clacton-On-Sea were 
were said to have been so badly | /ines. factories, barracks and oe 
damaged there were a “partial or °®™ps were reported bombed 
total loss.” |Great Yarmouth, Eastbourne, Mare 
AIR BATTLE |gate, Chatham, West Lutworth and 
In an air battle fought during | Punseness. 
the attack on the convoy, DNB said, Birmingham, Liverpool and an 
seven British planes were shot arms factory near Granham were 
down and four German planes, “bombed with good effect and ® 
were lost, bomber sank an 8,000-ton mere 
The High Command communique chantman east of Middleborough” 
stated that retaliatory attacks on last night, the High Command said. 


Norse Seamen Post $100 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| 


Committee on Patriotic Observances 


Reward in ‘Kidnap’ Case 


Act to Lay at Rest Rumors Circulated to 
Injure Their” Organization; ‘Victim’ 
‘ Tells Strangé-Tale of Incident 


The Scandinavian Seamen’s Club, acting to lay at rest 
rumors intended to injure their organization, yesterday of- 
fered a reward of $100 for clues relating to the alleged “kid- 
naping” of a Norwegian labor official 24 hours before he was 
to take part in a debate on “Fifth Column Activity.” 

Ingvall Haugen, president of the@— 
Norwegian Seamen's Union, now in | 
this country on a visit, was sched- | 
uled to debate the question of 
“Fifth Column Activities” on Oc- |, 
tober 29 with a representative of | 
the Scandinavian Seamen's Club. 
in Brooklyn. 
All arrangements had been 
made. The meeting had been ex- | 
tensively publicized and many tick- 
ets sold. 
On Oct. 28, however, the Scan- | 
dinavian Seamen's Club received | 
word that the debate would have | On Nov. 18 the CIO Convention 
- epithe sone rn proc orod eo will open in Atlantic City. The 

ppearecd, a 
tim of kidnappers, said to be bold AFL Convention will open in New 
Orleans on the same day. And the 


and numerous in American cities. 
“VICTIM” REAPPEARS | Farmers’ Union will convene on 
| Nov. 22. 


On Oct. 30, the.day after the ' 
hao _| These conventions will be fully 
debate was to have been held, Hau covered ter the Dalle Gurtads oul 


en rea red and rumor im- 
mediately’ linked the Scandinavian |°°TTespondents. Alan Max will re- 
Seamen's Club with the disappear- port the CIO Conventicn; Louis 
ance. vm oa ne + eer Pw mga hens 
vention, an aro eece ree 
7m pa ga 7 port the Farmers’ Union Conven- 
name of the organization that the |“? We can be sure that these 
club yesterday offered $100 for conventions, and their relation to 
clues as to Haugen's disappearance. the future course of American life, 
“Reports that anyone connected will be accurately recorded only in 
with eur organization had any- | ‘“¢ Dally and Sunday Werker. 
thing to do with Mr. Haugen’s dis- It is imperative that issues of the 
appearance are absolutely false,” | Daily and Sunday Worker contain- 
Gustay Alexander, National Secre- | ng news and editorial comment on 
the proceedings at these conventions 


tary of the Club, said last night. 
|be brought to trade unionists and 


“We were the ones who pressed | 

for the debate in the first place. (farmers throughout the country, 
“We felt that all this talk about Industrial and Waterfront Section, 
fifth columnists among the Nor- | upstate sections and districts doing 
wegian and other Scandinavian Work among farmers, Communist 
seamen is hurting the prestige of |Party organizations in industrial 
our organization and we wanted areas, all must make special efforts 


Day-Long Raids Mark 


the debate to clear the situation 
up.” 

Charges that the Club, which ts 
an organization of Norwegian, 
Danish and Swedish seamen sail- 
ing in and out of American ports, 
has recently been discouraging its 
members from taking jobs on Brit- 
ing ships bound for war zones, 
were indignantly denied by Alex- 
ander. 

“Our record proves the falsity of 
these charges,” he said. “Since the 
béginning of the war, we have 
shipped more men on British ships 
than ever before. 

“Many men, of course, do not 
want to sail into the war zone. Af- 
ter reading Prime Minister Chur- 
chill’s speech about ship sinkings 
in the North Atlantic, it is easy to 
understand why men hesitate to 
sail into submarine-infested waters. 

“When a ship sinks, the crew is 
the last to be saved.” 


D Warehouse 
Strikes Won 
By CLO Union 


Two closed shop contracts 
brought to s successful conclusion 
strikes conducted by United Whole- 
sale and Warehouse Employees of 
New York, Local] 65, CIO. 

The union gained its first pact 
with Weinsteck Bros. Hardware Co., 
wholesale hardware distributors lo- 
cated at 384 Third Ave. after a 
two-week strike. The nine workers 
involved won a guarantee of year- 
round employment, an increase in 
their minimum pay from $14 to $18, 
$2 raises for those earning above 
the minimum, 1 week of vacation 
with pay and sick leave. Hours 
were reduced from 50 to 46 for the 
men and from 42 to 40% for the 
gikls. . 

Twenty-sever. salesmen of Wachi- 
tel Biscuit Co. distributors for 
Weston Biscuit Products, 285 That- 
ford Ave., Bronx, signed a renewal 
of their contract after a three-day 
stoppage and a one-day strike. In 
addition to being paid their salary 
for the time they were out, the 
salesmen wen an increase in their 
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to see that the Daily Worker reaches 
the widest possible audience during 
the course of these conventions. 
This work can be introduced by 
leaflets advertising the Daily Work- 
er’s coverage of these conventions. 
+ > . 
While many New York sections 
responded will to the special Armis- 
tice Day issue of the Sunday 
Worker yesterday, a number of sec- 
tions “took it easy” after the elec- 
tions. We can not stress too 
strongly that we must take immedi- 
ate advantage of the increased ac- 
tivity around the Daily and Sunday 
Werker achieved during the last 
days of the election campaign. We 
must sustain and increase that ace 
tivity in the coming weeks and 
months! 


A few weeks back we pointed 
out that one of the major tasks of 


up activity in the many Communist 
Party branches which have re- 
mained active in circulating the 
Daily and Sunday Worker. Since 
then, the election campaign has 
been the driving force which has 
brought new life and activity to 
many of these branches. They are 
functioning now as never before. 
Now is the ideal time to get right 
after the formerly inactive branches, 
and involve them in work in build- 
ing the Daily and Sunday Worker. 
Make every branch in the section 
active on the Daily and Sunday 
Worker! 


In the future we will change 
the contents of the reports sent to 
the secticns and the districts. In 
New York City the reports will show 
figures not only for the section to 
whom they are sent, but for every 
section in the city, so that Section 
Daily Worker Directors can get a 
comparative view of their work. 
Similarly the repcrts sent. to the 
districts will contain the figures for 
all the districts in the country. 


Fire Drives 2,400 
From Maine Theatres 
PORTLAND, Me,, Nov. 11 (UP). 


—Approximately 2,400 persons fled 
from two movie theatres last night 
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Free ‘Syndicalism’ Victims 


Conference Called 
Aid in Securing 
Bail for Four 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Nov. il. — 
There was no armistice here today 
In the fight for civil liberties in 
Oklahoma. 

Bob Wood, state secretary of the 
Communist Party is free on $15,000 
bail pending an appeal of his 10- 
year sentence for “criminal syn- 
dicalism,” but the campaign for ball 
te free four other defendants still 
held on similar charges was gain- 
ing momentum. 


At the same time last-minute 
preparations were being made for 
a state-wide conference on consti- 
tutional rights to mobilize senti- 
ment against all invasions of civil 
liberties in the .state and prevent 
a repetition of cases like this. 


THREE OTHERS OUT 
In addition to Wood, three others 
have been freed. They are Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Lewis and Miss Eliza- 
beth Zelnay Green. Miss Green's 
$20,000 bail was supplied by friends. 
The Lewis’ bail was $2.000 each. 


Still in jail are Ina Wood, Mr. 
Wood's wife: Eli Jaffe; Allan Shaw, 
Oklahoma City secretary of the 
Communist Party and Herbert 
Brausch. 


The conference on Constitutional 
Rights was called by the Rev. Paul 
S. Wright for Nov. 15 at the Skirvin 
Hotel here. Others taking part in 
the arrangements for the confer- 
ence are Dr. Charles M. Perry of 
the University of Oklahoma; Prof. 
John F. Bender of the College of 
Education, University of Oklahoma: 
Dean Nick Comfort, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; Oscar Amer- 
inger, editor of the American 
Guardian; Dr. E. A. Ross of the 
University of Wisconsin, represent- 
ing the American Civil Liberties 
Union: Gomer Gower, state direc- 
tor of Labor's Non-Partisan League, 


to 


and many other educational, la- 
bor and civic leaders. 
In calling the conference, Dr. 


Wright called attention to numer- 
ous attecks on. civil liberties in- 
cluding the persecution of an anti- 
war religious sect as well as the 
Oklahoma City “criminal syndical- 
inm” victims. 

The call also cited the dismissal 
of Streeter Stuart as professor at 
Scutheastern State College in Dur- 
ent, Okla. 


Originally set at $100,000 bail for 
Weed was reduced by a persistent 
defenc> fieht to $20,000 and then 
to &15.009 which was raised through 
tre efforts of the Internationa] La- 
bor Detense. $10,000 was supplied 
by Mrs. Jessie Lioyd O'Connor of 
Hull Houce, Chica¢o, who fs a mem- 
ber of the Mational Committee of 
the LL.D. The remaining $5,000 
was supplied by a group of persons 
The response to the drive for bail 
for Mr. Wood and Mr. and Mrs. C. 
A. Lewis was such that the bail 
funds were overscribed. In mak- 
ing tris announcement the IL.D. 
stated: “We face with confidence 
the task of raising bail for the re- 
maining defendants as soon.as the 
defense suéceeds in forcing their 
bend to be lowered and set.” 


WOOD SPURS FIGHT 
Following his release, Wood said 
he will work to obtain bonds for 
release of five other defendants in 
syndicalism cases, including Mrs. 
Wood. 


“I'm glad to be out,” Wood said. 
“The jury couldn't have under- 
stood that they were sentencing 
me to 10 years in the penitentiary 
for selling books. Oklahomans 
want to buy and have in their 
homes any books they choose to 
read. They put that in our state 
constitution. If this conviction is 
allowed to stand, the rights of 
every man and woman in Okla- 
homa will be jeopardized. 

PARTY SLANDER CLAIMED 
“Why, after I was convicted, the 
police raided one home in this city 
and took away the famous novel, 
"War and Peace,’ by Tolstoy, as 

‘subversive literature.’ This is the 
road to official book burnings such 
as Hitler has in Germany. 

“The prosecution attempted to 
cover up thé real issue by slander- 
ing the Communist Party of which 
I am proud to be the Oklahoma 
State secretary. For two weeks I 
Sat in the courtroom waiting for 
the prosecution to accuse me of 
any crime whatsoever. But the 
only thing they could say about me 
was that I read and sold books, 
mcst of which are ;available in 
large public and college libraries 
threughout the country.” 


Man Believed 
Dying of Wound 
By Policeman 


. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Nov. 11 
(UP)—A mgn who identified him- 
self as Nicholas Lega, 25, of 293 
Grand St., Jersey City, N. J., was 
wounded perhaps fatally early to- 
day when he failed to halt at a 
policeman’s command. 


A woman's scream attracted 
Patrolman Bernard Gibbons. He 
saw a man and woman struggling 
on the sidewalk and fired a warn- 
ing shot in the air before shootire 
Lega in the back as he fled aroun’ 
a corner. 


Rank and File 


a _ were unable to find the 


Freed on Bail 


set for Oklahoma City, Nov. 15. 


, Bob Wood, secretary of the Oklahoma 
* State Communist Party, is now free on 
$15,000 bail pending an appeal from his 10-year sentence for “criminal 
syndicalism.” Meanwhile the fight goes on for four more still held 
on similar charges, including his wife, Mrs. Ina Wood, and also upon 
a broader front in a state-wide conference for constitutional liberties 
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Texas CIO Delegates 


Union Men See 
Labor’s Outstanding Spokesman—Oil 
Organizing Drive Vital Issue 


Him as. 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 


HOUSTON, Texas, Nov. 11.—It is probable the Texas Twroq Workers 


delegates to the national CIO convention in Atlantic City, 
November 18, will join with other progressive CIO groups | 
all over the country in demanding that President John L. 


Lewis reconsider his resignation and continue as CIO pres- 


ident. 

This opinion in Texas labor cir- 
cles is based upon the actton taken | 
by the State Executive Council of | 
the CIO which, on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the Lewis’ endorsement of 
Willkie, blocked with only three 
dissenting votes a resolution cen- 


‘Union of Dental 


suring Lewis and endorsing Roose- | 


velt. 


¢ Subsequently, on the Friday night | i.¢ and Technicians. CIO. 


before elections, the Houston-Harris 


County CIO Council passed a res0- | mental Nurses Guild. The aims of| Police Chief George Abele said 
lution Gritictsing both Willkie and | this group is to improve the profes-| the “angles on this case run pretty 
Roosevelt, and endorsing Lewis to | song) and economic status of the| deep” and said that “sabotage” or 


continue as the leader of the CIO | 
irrespective of the election outcome. | 


It is probably true that a major- 


ity of the rank and file of the mem- | the Manhattan Center, 34th St. and! however. 


bership of Texas CIO unions pre- 
ferred Roosevelt to Willkie, many 
of them regarding Roosevelt as the 
lesser evil. 
rank and file supported Willkie. 


However, in some of the local unions | 


where the matter was debated. no- 
tably in the Houston branch of the 
National Maritime Union, the over- 
whelming majority were convinced 
of the fallacy of the “lesser evil” 


theory and approved the position | 
of the state and county leaders of | 


the CIO, which was to endorse 
neither. 


OIL ORGANIZING VITAL 

While the majority of the Texas 
CIO membership has not agreed 
with the position of Lewis politi- 
cally, this same majority seems, 
nevertheless, to be for Lewis as the 
continuing head of the CIO: rec- 
ognizing that while Lewis is not in- 
fallible jn his political judgments, 
upon practical, everyday problems 
of trade union leadership, particu- 
larly organization of the wunor- 
ganized, holding firm to labor’s col- 
lective bargaining rights and the 
right to strike. that on all these 
questions Lewis is the outstanding 
spokesman for progressive labor. 

The alternative to Lewis would 
be to surrender the leadership of 
labor into the hands of Hillman, 
whose every move since the war be- 
gan has been in support of the 
warmongers and for neglecting the 
struggle to preserve labor's rights, 
they hold. 

The largest single problem facing 
the labor movement in Texas — 
indeed, in the whole Southwest — 
lies in the organization of the oil 
industry. Preparations to launch 
a large-scale, nationally supported 
drive to organize oil have been. un- 
der way for several months, with 
an agreement having been reached 
between the Oil Workers’ Union, 
the National Maritime Union, and 
Lewis upon the problems to be 
confronted in this organization 
drive. 

For the drive to be carried 
through upon the scale necessary, 
it is thought by most of the lead- 
ers in the Texas CIO unions that 
't is absolutely essential for Lewis 
to continue at the head of the CIO. 


Clipper Returns, 
Engine Trouble 


The Atlantic Clipper of Pan 
American Airways returned here 
oday after a broken exhaust valve 
‘ad been discovered in one engine 
vhen the big flying boat was an 
‘our out of New York en route to 
‘orta and Lisbon 

The clipper will take off again 


t 8:40 tomorrow, after repairs are 
made. 


i 


Almost none of the | 


—— —- - 


Nurses Formed, 


‘Sponsored by C10 


The union of dental nurses and 
dental hygienists has been formed 
under the leadership of the Federa- 
tion of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 


This union is now known as the) 


dental nurse. | 
The first open meeting of this | 
newly formed group will be held at! 


Eighth Ave., Thursday, Nov. 14, at 
8:30 P. M, ‘ 
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TWU Calls 
Membership 
Meetings 

Workers a Lines 


to Plan Fight for 
New Contracts 


The Transport Workers’ Union of 
Greater New York set membership 
meetings tomorrow and Thursday 
of workers on all subway, elevated 
and bus lines to hear a report on 


into effect and to discuss plans for 
the new contracts. 

The Manhattan meeting of work- 
ers on IRT, ent, Third 
Ave., Fifth Ave, N. Y. Omnibus 
and other lines, will be held tomor- 
row night at Royal Windsor Palace. 
The night workers of those 


Arcadia 

Priday at 8 P.M. The night work- 
ers on the BMT will meet at Trans- 
port Workers’ Hall, 98 Flatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn. 

The meetings are called as the 
union faces negotiations with the 
Board of Transportation for new 
contracts. 


TWU Cabbies 
To Hold Dance 
Thanksgiving Eve 


New York's Taxi Drivers, mem- 
bers of the Transport Workers 
Union are holding a dance Thanks- 
giving eve, Wednesday, Nov. 20, at 
Transport Hall, 153 West 64th St. 
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Turns Attack on 


College Teachers 


Three Professors Get Subpoenas to Star Chamber 
Session of Committee; Refuse to 
Testify in Secret Hearing 


College Teachers Union, Local 537 A. F. of L., revealed 


in a newsletter to its 1,000 members yesterday that the 


OCoudert legislative one-man 


sub-committee conducting a 


witch hunt in New York’s school system, has now turned its 
attacks against the college local. 


Violence of Rumanian 


in New York. Photo shows Rev. Joseph J. Lynch examining seismo- 
graph at Fordham University. Jagged line is record of the termor. 


earthquake was se severe 
that shocks were felt even 


Few Draft Deferments for 
Professionals --- Dykstra 


Hardships for Individuals Not the Important 
Issue, He Declares—Says ‘Sacrifices Are 
Expected of Everyone’ 


Answering 
deferment of professional men, 


Radio emd stage celebrities will | 
appear with Irwin Russ’ 
orchestra providing swing music. 
Dress will be both informal and 
masquerade, with prizes, live tur- | 
keys, given to the best costumes. 


' 


Clubhbed to 
Death in Ohio 


SPRINGFIELD, O., Nov. 11 (UP). 
—The bludgeoning to death of two 
employes in the engine division of 
the National Supply Co.. was in- 
vestigated by authorities today, 

Jess Ray, 51, a machine operator, 
and Fred Frior, 44, a night watch- 
man, were slugged early Sunday 
while on duty at the plant which 
manufactures marine Diesel engines, 
some of which were being made for 
the government. 


a “persorl grudge” might have 
been the motive. There were no 
clues to establish either theory, | 
A county investigater 
said he believed the grudge motive 


more likely. 


Dykstra said that such cases would 


radio be passed upon by local draft) 
| boards in the same manner as they. 


consider the status 
istrants. 

“The test is the welfare of the 
nation and the community,” he 
said. “Although individual hard- 
ships should be dealt with in each 
case with the greatest considera- 
tion, sacrifices are expected of 
everyone, and the fact that a little 
more sacrifice is asked of some 
than of others is inevitable.” 

He cited two cases which he ad- 
mitted would be difficult to decide: 
The case of a young dentist who 
has just been graduated from 
schoo] and has gone into debt to 
purchase equipment for practicing 
his profession; the case of a young 
lawyer who has just acquired a few 
clients and probably would find 
himself without those clients upon 
his return from training. 

“Obviously, a good case of dis- 
ruption to the economy or society 


of the community cannot be made. | 


The hardship here is not to the 


community, but to the individual.” | holds office as a duly elected union | to respect the decision of Dean Lan- 


FV 


One of the most frequent prob- 
lems that baffles parents is that 


of obedience and punishment. 
What can I do to make my chil- 
dren obey promptly? Is it right 
to hit them? What punishments 
work best? What about high school 
children who insist on doing things 
their own way? 


The most important thing in 
handling such problems is to try 
to understand the motives for mis- 
behavior before punishing. 

One mother told me how time 
and again she was amazed when 
she found the real reason for her 
boy’s actions; kow little harm he 
expected himself; how innocent 
his intentions were. 

One day she heard a crash in 
the kitchen. Quite excited she 
rushed in. Her seven-year-old was 
holding a plate in his hand, but 
another one was in pieces on the 
floor. She pulled the dish from him 
sharply and hit him, quite sure 
that he must have been reaching 
for the cookies in the cupboard. 

Later in the day she asked him 
why he was touching her dishes. 
“I just wanted to help you set the 
table. You said you were tired to- 
day.” 

Mother did not know what to 
say. She felt ashamed of herself. 
He wanted to help and she had hit 
him. Had not she broken dishes 
herself occasionally? Besides, was 
the dish so valuable? Was not his 
desire to help more precious and 
worth encouraging? She finally 
said, “I am terribly sorry, Jim. I 
thought you were reaching for the 
cookies. I was wrong.” 


This little episode taught her a 
very important lesson. No matter 
what happens she must try to find 
out the reason for the misdeed first 
and then judge whether it deserves 
any punishment. Yet so often what 
we do-depends on how much in- 
convenience the child has caused 
us. Punishment then becomes not 
a means of educating our children 
and helping them to grow. but 
a way of letting out our own feel- 
ings ‘and getting even. 


| Here is a story of another mother. ; 


me “~*~ 4 
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“Bome of my friends tell me I spoil 
my boy because I don't expect him 


give him a chance. 

“One day I called him for sup- 
per. He called*back that he wanted 
very much to finish the baseball 
game and would be in a little later. 
We all ate. I put his plate away. 
My friend was here and she 
thought it was terrible that I let 
him do this. But I feel that a 
boy of fourteen can use his judg- 


to obey me immediately. I try to} 


ment as to whether he is willing 
to eat a cold supper. Usually he 
minds me very well. 

“That night he came in beaming 
a half an hour late. ‘Ma,’ he said, 
‘you are my real friend. It was an 
important game, and our side 
won.’” 

This sort of understanding be- 
tween a parent and a growing child 
is more valuable to both than any 
amount of prompt obedience. She 
was a wise mother. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 11 (UP).—Draft Director Clar- 
ence A. Dykstra told professional men and proprietors of 
one-man commercial establishments today that they would 
be given “ample time” to “wind up their affairs” before 
being called for military training. 
inquiries concerning ® 


Three of the leading members of ® 
Local 537, have been served a 
subpoena to testify before the star- 
chamber sessions of the committee, 
| but on advice of their union’s at-| 1" ‘he past several weeks the 
_torney they refused to testify on | Spotlight on the Coudert commite 
the ground that private hearings | **'s activities was on Local 5, 
violate théir constitutional rights. , Teachers Union, which includes the 

Those subpoenaed are Morris public school teachers 
Schappes, of City College; Howard) Charles J. Hendley, president of 
Selsam and Professor Herbert ‘c#! 5, was cited for contempt for 
Morais of Brooklyn College. ae to hand over to the come 

Mr. Schappes leading teacher in mittee membership rolls of the 
English figured in the 1936 fight for UO". On Now 22, if the Appellate 
academic freedom at City College Division denied the union's appeal 
His reinstatement was a seriously-,  * “e Coudert committee, 


felt defeat for President Robinson | @*™“!*? will be subject to punishe- 
of City College. ment for his refusal. 


| Local 5 and 537 have formed the 
HELP ORGANIZE UNION | Committee for Defense of Public 
Selsam is author of “What Is 


Education. That committee is now 
Philosophy” was first vice-president | ™!ying general public and labor 
and a founder of the College Local.| “!0™ support to its fight against 
Prof. Morais, historian, was presi- | ‘¢ unprecedented practice of sub- 
dent of the Brooklyn chapter of | P°0*maing union membership lists 
the college local and took an active | and against the plot to undermine 
part in the union's struggle for ‘®¢ School system under guise of « 
| academic freedom around a number) *@¢-hunt.” 
| of noted cases during the first year, T®€ Purported reason for the 
Court investigation is to purge the 


| of President Gideonse’s administrae 
tion at Brooklyn. 


~~ 
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College Teachers — 
““ Score Moves to 
Deport Bridges 


school system of “reds.” The teach- 
ers, however, point to the prepara- 
| tion the committee is making to 
propose a drastic cut in state aid 
for education. The teachers charge 
further that the attack against the 
union is to weaken its resistance 
| against the budget cuts. 


Probe to Check 
Overcrowding 
In Hospitals 


! 


Executive Board of Local 537 Sends Resolution 
to Jackson Assailing Threat to 
Civil Liberties and Democracy 


| ALBANY, Nov. 11 (UP).—An 
unofficial commission, named by 
Governor Lehman, was ready today 
to organize a survey of overcrowd- 


H. Jackson a resolution it un 
that he “respect the decision 
long inquiry found that there is no 
grounds for deportation proceedings 
against West Coast CIO leader 
‘Harry Bridges. 

The resolution signed by Robert 
K. Speer, President, and Bernard 
F. Riess, Secretary, follows: 

“WHEREAS Harry Bridges. who 


|leader by virtue of a mandate from dis and forthwith terminate the 


an overwhelming majority of the 


Representing almost 1,000 college teachers of Greater 
New York,*the executive board of College Teachers Local 
5387, AFL, yesterday directed to Attorney General Robert | reduce admissions to state institu- 


ing in state hospital for mental pa- 
| tients. 
The 11 member group will seek to 


animously adopted, demanding 
of Dean Landis,” who after a 


4. 
- 


tions and reduce present popula- 
tions 


Specifically the governor asked 
|the group to study new “shock” 
as a whole, and especially the civil | treatments of mental disorders, in- 
liberties which condition the very | °reased and earlier parole of pa- 
existence of academic freedom; tients, the possibility of using ou 


side care with state payments for 
“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED | board and housing, and the part 


that the Executive Board of the syphilis control may play in re- 
New York College Teachers Union | ducing future hospital popllations. 


call upon Attorney General Jackson 2 
Torch Singer Ill 
OAKLAND, Calif.. Nov. 11 (UP). 


in 


present effort—in the face of that singer stricken with a stomach ail- 


—Helen Morgan, New York torch 


‘rank and file workers of his union, | decision—to deport Harry Bridges: 
|is threatened with deportation as a /and that this action be released to 
‘result of special action on the part | the press, with a copy to the at- 


‘of Attorney General Jackson of the | “™mey ¢! Harry Bridges.” 


‘ment, was in serious condition at 
Merritt Hospital today but has 
_ passed the crisis of her illness, 
| physicians reported. 


’ 


Federal Bureau of Investigation: | 


and 


“WHEREAS Harry Bridges has 


been exonerated of al] charges made | 


against him after elaborate and | 
painstaking ingqttiry presided over | 


by Dean Landis, which decision of 


Dean Landis was later affirmed by | 
the Secretary of Labor as provided | 
by law; and | 

“WHEREAS such singling out of | 
individuals for penalization through 
special action threatens democracy 


Amter Hails 
Mother Bloor’s 
Autobiography 


‘Inspiration 
to Millions’ 


Israel Amter, State Chairman of 
the Communist Party, praised 
Mother 
biography “We Are Many” as “an 
inspiration to millions” in a state- 
ment yesterday. 


The statement follows in full: 


ance of Mother Bloor’s autobiog- 


‘|raphy ‘We Are Mary.’ | 
“This book, as none other, covers | 


years during one of the most 
active periods in the history of our 
country and reaching from the 
Civil War to the Second Imperial- 
ist War. 

“Mother Bloor, as a mother and 
agitator, organizer and leader of 
the progressive, Socialist and 
Communist movements is a 
unique figure om the whole Amer- 
lean scene. Her life has been full 
of activities and is refiected in 
her book. It will be an inspira- 
tion, not only te our Party and 
YCL members, but also to mil- 
lions of men and women in the 
country. 

“We must do everything in our 
power to get ‘We Are Many’ into 
the hands of thousands of sympa- 
thizers and friends of the move- 


ment.” 


Bloor’s forthcoming auto- | 


“We hail the forthcoming appear- | 


the activities of a woman Commu- | 
nist who has reached nearly four-— 
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Trying to Make 
The People Forget 


® It is difficult to hoodwink the American 
people into another senseless bloodbath when 
the memory of the fraud of 1917 is still 
fresh in their minds. 

That is why Armistice Day this year was 
not given the spotlight which it had received 
in previous years. To the extent that it was 
observed in official circles, desperate and 
crude efforts were made to counteract the 
cynical and resentful attitude of the Amer- 
ican people toward our participation in the 
last world war. 

Chief among such attempts to restore a 
halo to the imperialist butchery of 1917, was 
the speech of President Roosevelt in which 
he denounced as “puny and false” all criti- 
cism of the role of the United States in 
that war and denied that the men who suf- 
fered and died were sacrificed in vain. 

Nothing will make the people more sus- 
picious of the present war, than the Presi- 
dent’s attempt to glorify the last one—in 
which, incidentally, he played an official part 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. For the 
country as a whole has known for several 
years that the war which was presented to 
the people as a struggle “to make the world 
safe for democracy,” was nothing but a 
brutal scramble for markets and commercial 
empires. By 1920 even President Wilson, 
who had been the war’s chief salesman in 
this country, was compelled to admit that 
it had been a “commercial war.” 

Roosevelt’s attempt to place a window- 
dressing of “democracy” about the last and 
the present war, received a rude jolt from 
Roosevelt's own ambassador to Britain, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, in his interview with the 
Boston Globe. Kennedy, who supported the 
President in the election and who backs his 
war-mongering policy of aid to Britain but 
who nevertheless may have somewhat differ- 
ent ideas as to just when and where Amer- 
ican imperialism should start waging war, 
declared with cynical frankness: 

“It isn’t that she [the British Empire] 
is fighting for democracy. That’s the bunk. 
She’s fighting for self-preservation.” 

But while government circles attempted 
to use Armistice Day to boost our entrance 
into another war, the anniversary received 
honest and fitting observance in the many 
rallies throughout the country under the 
auspices of the American Peace Mobilization. 
From these rallies, the movement should 
gather new strength to help make active and 
articulate the tens of millions who want, 
above everything else, to preserve the peace 
of our country. 


The People Did Not 


Vote for an ‘Eclipse’ 

® Under the headline “New Deal Eclipse 
Is Seen By London,” the N. Y. Times of 
Monday printed on its financial page a dis- 
patch from Great Britain which declared in 
part: e 

“The influence of the eleetion results on 
the United States domestic situation is not 
easy to gauge, but it is felt that the New 
Deal policies will be pushed into the back- 
ground by more urgent requirements of re- 
armament and even larger United States 
backing for the British war effort.” 

Although 3,000 miles away, these London 
financial circles see quite clearly the direc- 
tion being taken by the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration and thoroughly approve of it. The 
people who voted for Roosevelt last Tuesday, 
did not know that they were voting for an 
“eclipse” of the New Deal. On the contrary, 
the greater part undoubtedly believed they 
were fighting for a continuation and expan- 
sion of those social policies which labor had 
brought te the fore in the New Deal period. 

The President himself does not dare to 
speak in such blunt language as “eclipse of 
the New Deal.” He feels it necessary to 
dress it up in the fancy words “national 
unity.’ Included in this “national unity” are 
plans for a spurious “labor unity,” which, 
instead of uniting labor for progress, would 
emasculate it for war. 

In Great Britain too there has been an 
“eclipse” .of the gains of labor under the 
guise of national unity. But the labor move- 
ment hes seen that national unity means 
longer hours and higher prices for the work- 
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ers—but tremendous war profits for the mil- 
lionaires. That is why the miners, railroad 
workers and machinisfs, despite their top 


leaders, have launched a drive for higher 
wages which is beginning to sweep the 
country. 


Labor and the rest of the people in Amer- 
ica too want no “eclipse” of their gains. But 
they can prevent it only by organized strug- 
gle against every attack which the Admin- 
istration and the employers are making upon 
them under the hypocritical banner of “‘na- 
tional unity” and by compelling the Presi- 
dent to live up to his campaign promises. 

o. 


The Irish People 


Want None of It 

* The response of the Irish-Americans to 
Churchill’s scheme to grab Irish naval bases 
has been swift and unmistakable. They see 
in this a clear danger to the Irish nation. 
They want none of it. 

Already nationwide meetings of protest 
are planned by the American Association for 
the Recognition of the Irish Republic. These 
meetings will insist that Ireland’s neutrality 
be respected by the British government 
which so sanctimoniously poses as the “lover 
of small nations.” 

Over here, this determination of the Irish 
not to be dragged into Britain’s imperialist 
squabble, will be appreciated and approved 
by the American people. The American peo- 
ple who watch the hypocritical exhibitions 
of “aid for Britain” now filling the cham- 
pagne belt along Park Avenue will rather 
say “aid to the Irish nation, and not its 
imperialist oppressor, Britain.” 

In 1916, the Irish-Americans and the 
people generally gave generously to the Irish 
cause of freedom. It seems to us that with 
Churchill, according to persistent rumors, 
scheming with the Roosevelt Administration 
to seduce Ireland into Britain’s trap, the 
time is ripe for a rush of aid to the Irish 
people across the seas. We must help them 


keep out of this criminal war. It will help 


us keep out of it as well. 


Shipments to Japan— 


Appeasement in Action 


¢' If anyone has the idea that Roosevelt’s 
licensing system on Japanese shipments has 
stopped the flow of war supplies to Japan 
from American ports, he is wrong. 

It is an open secret that it is easy to get 
licenses from the State Department for such 
shipments. In addition, many vital war ma- 
terials don’t even have to be licensed at all. 
War shipments to Japan for the first eight 
months of 1940 were much heavier than for 
1939. This is admitted by the Department 
of Commerce. 

If any American wants to see Chamber- 
lainism in action, the Administration’s sup- 
port for the Japanese invasion of China has 
been a classic of such war-spreading policy. 
The protest of the China Aid Council yester- 
day against the Administration’s policy of 
allowing shipments of machine tools, steel, 
to Japan is a timely one, 

But the Roosevelt policy toward China 
has been startlingly like the policy toward 
Republican Spain. ‘The policy of the Admin- 
istration, which for the past eight years has 
aided Japanese invasions of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, debunks every one of its pretensions 
to being a “defender of democracy.” Its 
policy is a cold, cynical and imperialist one 
based on profits. 


A Timely 


Conference 


* The state conference which has been 
called by the New York affiliate of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress focuses attention on 
the burning needs of the Negro people at 
a most timely moment. 

The call directs attention to the lack 
of jobs, inadequate health facilitiés, the 
shocking housing conditions, and the racial 
discrimination which is increasing right in 
New York State. It calls attention to the 
rampant jim-crowism in the armed forces 
and in the so-called “defense program for 
democracy” —a jim-crowism which is the 
intensification and extension of the national 
oppression of the Negro people. 

Two years ago a temporary state com- 
mission appointed by Gov. Lehman made a 
report and concrete proposals against these 
evils-only to have them sabotaged by the 
Republicans and Democrats in the State leg- 
islature. Gov. Lehman, the reputed “de- 
fender of civil liberties,” has “forgotten” 
this report, but he’s Johnny-on-the-spot in 
war-mongering for the fake “defense” pro- 
gram. 

Lynch terror and discriminatory prac- 
tices are increasing against Negroes under 
the impact of the war hysteria. This confer- 
ence, which will take place on Nov. 16 at 
Park Palace in Harlem, has a rare oppor- 
tunity to make a contribution to Negro 
rights, which will be an example’ to com- 
munities throughout the country. 

Full support and the widest representa- 
tion of delegates from Negro, trade union, 
civic, church and other democratic organiza- 
tions are necessary to help it make that 
vital contribution 
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Thousands 


D . d in earthquakes which struck Eastern Europe Sunday. Phote above shows 
LEQ. main street in Bucharest, where death toll reached its highest, Phote 


below, a scene in an oil field near Bucharest, one 0! the richest in Rumania, which is reported to have 


been devastated in the worst carthquake the country has ever suffered. 


persons were killed during the series of tremors, 
Beeches tis. See 
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It is believed that over 2,000 
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But Chamberlainism 1. Alive 


® Neville Chamberlain is dead. But Cham- 
berlainism lives on to plague the British 
people and humanity. 

The imperialist rivalries, appeasement, 
war and anti-Soviet intrigue, symbolized in 
this unmourned soul, is to be found in the 
Churchill government and in imperialist 
circles throughout the world. Such news- 
papers as the New York Times and the 
World-Telegram have faint praise for Cham- 
berlain and at the same time try to dis- 
associate themselves from his policies which 
brought this bloodbath upon mankind. They 
realize now that Munich which typified 
Chamberlain even more than his umbrella 
is a stench in the nostrils of the American 
people. They try to pretend that British im- 
perialism is “different” now, in the hope of 
dragging this country into war at Churchill’s 
side, 

These same newspapers—as spokesmen 
of Wall Street—joined with President Roose- 
velt in blessing Munich, although it is now 
clear that this monumental sell-out of peace 
and democracy led to the present war. The 
Times even goes so far as to claim that the 
people wanted Chamberlain’s Munich policy, 
when a wave of resentment swept the Brit- 
ish people even breaking momentarily into 
the united front of British imperialism. They 
say that Munich gave us peace, that appease- 
ment was the alternative to war. 

But not only did Munich lead to war, it 
was the arch-appeaser Chamberlain who is- 
sued the declaration of war a year ago. In 
other words, appeasement and war are part 
of the same imperialist policy, the first. be- 
getting the second. 

All that is decadent and rotten in capi- 
talism was symbolized in the so-called states- 
manship of Chamberlain. It- was he who 
conspired with his infamous “non-interven- 
tion” farce to give Hitler and Mussolini a 
free hand against Republican Spain. He 
never could have aceomplished this without 
the aid of such faithful lackeys of imperial- 
ism as Leon Blum and Norman Thomas, 
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while Roosevelt helped with his strangling 
embargo against this people really fighting 
for democracy and peace. 

A victory for the Spanish people would 
have staved off this horrible catastrophe; 
and the role of the so-called democracies 
against democratic Spain shows there is no 
real difference between “democratic” and 
fascist imperialism. 

The lying capitalist press even tries to 
make out that Chamberlain didn’t recognize 
the extent of German rearmament. But it 
was the finance and monopoly capital of 
Britain, France and the United States which 
helped Hitler to rearm. All of these impe- 
rialist powers were appeasing not for peace, 
but for war—for war against the Soviet 
Union. It was precisely this anti-Soviet pol- 
icy which brought on this war and which. 
has left France a slave to Hitlerism, its peo- 
ple bearing the burden of both German 
monopoly capital and that of the treacherous 
French ‘200 families.” 

With the death of Chamberlain the peo- 
ple will once more review the blundering, 
murderous character of capitalist policy. It 
should give pause to democratic Americans 
that Chamberlainism is reflected in the ap- 
peasement of Wall Street for Japan which 
is getting its munitions against democratic 
China from this country. 

Just how much Churchill is fighting for 
democracy can be seen from his continuous 
aid for Japan while trying to pose as a friend. 
of China. The Churchill government con- 
tinues the provocative actions against the 
Soviet Union under the smokescreen of a 
new phase of “friendship.” 

Most dangerous to the security of the 
American people is the provocative anti- 
Soviet policies of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, at a time when the American people 
are beginning to recognize thé supreme 
necessity of collaboration with the Soviet 
Union. The disastrous lessons of Chamber- 
lainism will not be lost on the people of 
this country. 
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USSR Maile Day of Defeat of Wreaes! 
And Victory Over Interventionists 
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ETTER in the Daily News: 
the President: My only regret is that I was able 
to cast but one vote in so great a cause—Mary N.” 
Ever think of moving to Jersey City? 
. . . 


“An Open Letter to 


Howard C. Hopson, head of the Associated Gas and 
Electric system, accused of robbing the company of 
$20,000,000, was defended by his lawyer to the jury as 
a man “obsessed.” Said the lawyer: “Mr. Hopson was 
& man with an insatiable drive which obsessed him 
to such a degree that he worked in, week in, year 
after year, until well past midnight, driving his em- 
ployes.” 

Ij that’s a mental “obsession,” the whole capitalist 
class is afflicted with the disease. 

. > > 
KING’S HISTORY 
By John Meldon 

[When a newsreel shot of a float portraying the 
“Spirit of 76" in a patriotic parade in Chicago was 
recently flashed on the screen of a London theatre, 
the fast-thinking British commentator explained: 
“This float refers to America’s epic fight against the 
Indians.”—Neil O'Hara in the N. Y. Post.) 


We now take you to a grade school in the swanky 
London suburbs. Miss Amelia Bottomshup stands be- 
fore her junior class in American history. She ad- 
dresses said class: 


“Now, children, you have studied the new history 
textbooks His Majesty's School Board has so graciously 
sent us. Tommy, what was the Boston Tea Party?” 

Tommy (The Hon. Twombly Chickering-Pratt): 
“The Boston Tea Party was a rather touching inci- 
dent that occurred during His Majesty's colonization 
of the New World, in that part now referred to as 
the United States. It seems, according to the text- 
book, that the Boston colonists, having been notified 
that they were to be honored by a visit by His 
Majesty's tax collectors, were so enthusiastic that 
they decided to tender an afternoon tea for His 
Majesty's representatives. However, upon searching 
for a suitable high-grade brand, the colonists could 
find none, so they finally went to the docks to sample 
new ships’ cargoes just arrived. They were so frantic 
to find only the best, that, in their enthusiasm, they 
Caused quite a rumpus aboard one of the ships, 
throwing overboard all of the poorer quality tea and 
keeping only the best for His Majesty's visitors.” 

Miss Bottomshup: “Quite right, Tommy. And 
now, Evelyn, tell us about The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere.” 

Evelyn (The Lady Evelyn Twopps-Twerp): “Paul 
Revere was a horseman, He heard that a contingent 
of His Majesty's troops were about to arrive. He 
mounted his horse to awaken the natives so they 
could view the procession and render appropriate 
cheers. But some Fifth Columnists hid behind rocks 
and shtubbery and staged a cowardly ambush upon 
His Majesty’s troops. In the resulting turmoil the 
colonists, confused by the situation (it was very dark, 
being midnight), joined in the shooting. But they 
were unable to see the Fifth Columnists, and un- 
fortunately shot many of His Majesty's men. The 
whole affair was rather unfortunate, and has been 
terribly misunderstood ever since.” 

Miss Bottomshup: “Very good. And now to some 
modern history. Harold, tell us who is dominion gov- 
ernor—I mean President of the United States.” 

Harold (the young Lord Harold Hastings Biff): 
“Lord Lothian.” 

Miss Bottomshup: “Now, now Harold... .” 

Harold: “Oh, you mean’ President.” 

Miss Bottomshup: “Oh, well, it’s a rather unim- 
portant matter. Let's get on to the next question. 
Jeffery, tell us what you have read in the new text- 
book about the so-called British ‘debts’ to the United 
States arising from the last war for democracy.” 

Jeffery (due to some oversight, Jeffery is merely a 
worker's son who somehow got into the class): 
“Britain owes the American people some billions of 
dollars, which it never attempted to pay back, and 
as soon as Lord Lothian gets rid of a certain Mr, 
Johnson in Congress; Britain will borrow a great 
deal more, which it will never pay back, and ... 

Two beefy men with black derbies and walrus 
mustaches walk into the classroom at this juncture, 
take young Jeffery by the scruff of the neck and 
march him out. The children watch, and when 
they're gone, one says to Miss Bottomshup: 

“I say, weren't those chaps from Scotland Yard, 
and all that sort of thing?” 

* 


THE 


Now that the dramatist Robert Sherwood has 
turned war-monger, the names of two of his earlier 
plays are particularly appropriate to his present ac- 
tivities: Road to Rome—and Idiot’s Delight. 

> . > 


“IT see you are reading the New York Post.” 

“But I read between the lines.” 

“That's nothing. Even between the 
Post lies.” 


lines, the 
A. B. 
« 4 * 

The President has established a “rule of thumb” 
whereby half of all American arms go to the British 
Empire. Is that the thumb with which Mr. Roose- 
velt is trying to hitch-hike the country into war? 

- 7 > 


“Moscow Shaken by Earthquake Tremors,” head- 
line. 

That's just about the only thing that could shake 
it. 


(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 

-~MOSCOW, Nov. 11. — Twenty 
years have passed since the day 
when the stronghold of White 
Guard General Wrangel on Perekop 
fell under the onslaught of the Red 
Army. 

Baron Wrangel was the last stake 
of the Anglo-French intervention- 
ists. 

All the hopes of international im- 
perialism were placed on this 
ataman of a nest of plunderers in 
the Crimea. The British and 
French engineers built modern for- 
tifications on the Crimeen Isthmus, 
the approaches to which were 
guarded by the French fleet. 

The intervention forces had the 
upperhand in technique, military 
training and experience. But be- 
hind the technique of the foreign 
interventionists were the people of 
a deati cause, classes doomed by 
history to destruction. 

On the side of the Bolsheviks 
were the masses, full of life and 
confidence in their victory. Lenin 
followed all the details of the oper- 
ations from Moscow and gave his 


The glorious proletarian Captain 
Frunze was commander of* the 
military operations. Molotov in the 
Donetz Basin ensured the strong 
proletarian rear, Kalinin conducted 
the Party's political work at the 
front, Voroshilov, Budenny, and 
Timoshenko led the heroic troops 
into battle. 

Commenting on this anniversary, 
Pravda writes in part: 

“The defeat “of Wrangell ended 
the period of intervention. The 
heroic battles at Perekop opened 
before the Soviet people the wide 
road to the economic revival of the 
country, to socialist construction. 
The capitalist world was obliged to 
retreat in bitter impotence; the 
hope for the restoration of the 
power of the capitalists and land- 
lords cnashed, The fighting spirit 
of Perekop lives in the Red Army. 
From the defeat of the line of 
Baron Wrangel to the defeat of the 
line of Baron Mannerheim—such is 
the road traversed by the Red 
Army. 

“From the liiasiseaiaiite? Turk- 
ish rampart on Perekop Isthmus 
to the ‘impregnable’ fortifications 


on the Karelian Isthmus! Twenty 


years ago the Red Army was still 
very young and only just begin- 
ning to accumulate fighting ex- 
perience, to drive the whiteguards 
and intervention troops off Soviet 
soil, and to win for the Soviet 


. people the right to arrange their 


way of life in their own way, a 
new way. 

“The position of the young social- 
ist state was still unstable at that 
time, plans for new incursions and 
adventurous gambles were maturing 
in the capitalist world. Twenty 
years after Perekop, the Soviet 
Union is actually the only large 
state outside the wer which has in- 
volved practically the whole world, 
and is able, by supporting herself 
on her ,strength, tu maintain her 
reutrality. Twenty years after 
Perekop, the mighty Soviet Union 
has extended her territory in a 
peaceful way, the Red Army has 
brought liberation to the fratrenal 
peoples suffering under the yoke of 
the landlords and capitalists. The 
Soviet Union is indebted to the 
Leninist-Stalinist guidance of the 
Bolshevik Party for her interna- 
tional position, for the successes of 
her foreign and home policy.” 


Letters From Readers 


Condemn Organized Gang’s Attempt 
To Break Up Peace Meeting 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
Recently a Women’s Peace Rally was arranged at 
our neighborhood public school in Brighton Beach. 
No sconer had the meeting started when a knock on 


‘one of the windows was heard. Thinking it was a 


childish prank, the people paid no attention. But 
when the second speaker was introduced, a loud crash 
brought flying glass and rocks into the auditorium 
of the school. Naturally, the people, frightened start- 
ed to leave. The speaker succeeded in calming the 
audience—said it was a sample of what to expect if 
we don’t unite and organize to fight for peace and 
to really preserve our democracy. The police were 
notified, but did not seem to want to do anything 
abcut the matter. There is an organized gang of 
hoodlums in our neighborhood that are not stopp 

at damaging Government property. MRS. M. 

. 


Notes USSR at Peace While 
Imperialists Fight Among Themselves 

Brighton Beach, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

For two decades the capitalist nations plotted war 
against the Soviet Union saving their greatest wrath 
and spleen, not for their family quarrels and bicker- 
ings, but for their grandiose crusade against the So- 
viets Today a sadly disillusioned and frustrated bour- 
geoisie finds itself extending huge wealth and reserves 
in a fight among its own imperialists. The Soviet 
Union remains at peace. 
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? Tha Great Tradition: Can the 
eS Literary Renegades Destroy It? 


By MIKE GOLD 


( strt Instalment) 
“We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 


Leaning together 
Headpiece filled with straw, alas.” 
This was the manner in which T. 8. Eliot de- 
scribed himself and his post-war generation of dis- 
{llusioned intellectuals. The social scene he pictured 
as a sterile Wasteland, where vulgarity, jazz, and 
commercialism had swamped all the classic values he 
cherished. The democratic present was death: only 
the past, the feudal past, had, had dignity and value. 
His long poem, “The Wasteland,” received the 
annual prize of the literary monthly, “the Dial,” 
somewhere in the middle of the Twenties. It achieved 
an amazing influence over the younger poets, since 


in its self-pity, its hatred of the vulgar triumph of | 


the bourgeois parvenues and climbers, its disgust with 
mass democracy and industrialism, it was the most 
romantic and complete expression of their own mood. 

But how foreign was this mood of the hollow 
men from the feelings and lives of the American 
people! There was a major tradition in American 
democratic literature, the great tradition of Emerson, 
Whittier, Walt Whitman. Just before the war, Carl 
Sandburg, and Vachel Lindsay, best of all the demo- 
cratic school of the midwest, had carried on that 
tradition. 

Vachel Lindsay had chanted proudly: 


“Il am but the pioneer 

Voice of democracy; 

I am the gutter dream 

I am the golden dream 
Listen to my golden dream.” 


Lindsay wrote immense rhapsodies in popular 
rhythms to John L. Sullivan, to his city of Spring- 
ficld, Illinois, to General Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, to William Jennings Bryan, to Chinese laundry- 
men, and wild mustangs, and the soul of the Amer- 
ican Negro. 
hero of his democratic legend. Lindsay was as tangled 


— 


Abraham Lincoln was the mythical | 


in fatal contradictions as the bourgeois democracy he | 
celebrated, so that he had to ignore the economic | 


oppression on which it was founded. But he did 
try to touch and know and express the people. He 
did try to be concretely and basically American. 


Carl Sandburg was even more concrete about | 


America and its people. The aristocrat is vague be- 
cause he is hiding the social crimes of his class; but 
the democrat is forced to. be concrete. In Sandburg 


there was this concreteness about*taxi drivers, hog- | 


butchers, steel puddlers, prostitutes; but there was 
also the glory of the people that Walt Whitman had 


visioned. and some of the same note of socialism and 
‘evolt one carn find in Whitman. 


Among the devotees of “pure” and traditional | 


poetry, among the “aristocrats” who adored T. 5S. 
Eliot, there was much scorn for this mid-west demo- 
cratic school. In their controversies they attacked 
@s vulgar prose such typical poems as the following 
from Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon River Anthology”: 


EUGENE CARMAN 


Rhodes’ slave! Selling shoes and gingham, 
Flour and bacon, overalls, clothing, all day Tong 


For fourteen hours a day for three hundred and 
thirteen days 


For more than twenty years. . 

Saying “Yes'm” and “Yes, sir” and “Thank you” 

A thousand times a day, and all for fifty dollars a 
month. 


in this stinking room in the rattle-trap “Com- 
* mercial.” 


And compelled to go to Sunday School, and to listen 
To the Rev, Abner Peet one hundred and four times 
a year 
For more than an hour at a time, 
Because Thomas Rhodes ran the church 
As well as the store and bank. 
So while I was tying my necktie that morning 
I suddenly saw myself in the glass: 
My hair all gray, my face like a sodden pie. 
So I cursed and cursed: You damned old thing! 
You cowardly dog! You rotten patiper! 
You Rhodes’ slave! Till Roger Baughman 
Thought I was having a fight with someone, 
And looked through the transom just in time 
To see me fall on the floor in a heap 
From a broken vein in my head. 
* . - 

Now this was also a story of a hollow man, but 
he was a man of the American people, with real 
problems of wages, hours and economic slavery. T. 
8S. Eliot, however, having fled to the shabby gentility 


Li 


o of a bank clerk's job in London, developed a class 


aversion for such vulgar Americans and their vulgar 
problems. In his poems he treated the Eugene Car- 
mans as comic figures (Sweeney Among the Night- 
ingales) and contrasted them, to their eternal shame, 
to the heroic figures of the Greek mythology. He 


‘threw his scholarship at them, as though to crush 


the homely neighbors of Lincoln with his contempt. 


Through a curious paradox, however, this T. 8. 
Eliot Was as much a vulgar parvenu as any other 
American middle-class man of the booming twenties. 
His seven-page appendix of obscure and learned refer- 
ences which he placed after his poem, “The Waste 
Land” was an exhibition of that ostentatious waste 
and nostalgia for the antique that Thorstein Veblen 


town, and his flunkeyish disdain of this background, 
to make himself over into a British 
snob, was also characteristic of the parvenu. It 
was 


-ho surprise, then, to those who had never suc- 


Edens. And neither could it surprise a Marxist that 
this literary renegade from the Abraham Lincoln 
midwest of his youth later wrote anti-Semitic essays, 
praised Oswald Moseley’s fascist movement, and be- 
came like Ezra Pound, another expatriate, a fascist 
apologist. From the anti-democratic snobbism of 
their early poems to the fascist postures of their 
sterile middle-age there was almost an inevitable 
transition. 

But in the Twenties the young poets followed 
T. S. Eliot. “No other American poet had so many 
disciples as Eliot,” says Malcolm Cowley in his “Exile’s 
Return,” “in so many stages of his career. Until 
1925, his influence seemed omnipresent, and it con- 
tinued to be important in the years that followed.” 

In short, T. 8. Eliot wag to the poetry of the 
boom period what Mencken had been to its prose; 
both were anti-democratic, and fascist-minded, and 
both were washed away like rotten piers in the flood 
of new insights and new demands that the depres- 


sion brought to American writers. 


The poets returned to the great tradition pf Walt 
Whitman and Carl Sandburg. “Many of the new 
talents that have appeared in poetry are proletarian,” 
is the foreword to the poetry section of the Anthology 
of American Proletarian Literature that appeared in 
1925. “They have matured in the tradition of pro- 
letarian poetry, and in the concrete revolutionary 
realities of the crisis-sharpened class struggle.” 

T. 8S. Eliot, “a young man old before his time,” 
had sung in stanzas irridescent and putrid as high- 


E 


poem by young Alfred Haye, “In a 
, with the T. 8. Eliot world. Hayes is 
almost a reporter in his closeness to American reality, 


and the bitterness is not out of a library—it is 


autobiographical. A young fellow, jobless, a son of 


the crisis, broods in a coffe pot on his blasted youth. | 


“I brood upon myself. I rot 
Night after night in this cheap coffee pot. 
I am twenty-two, I shave each day 
They taught me what to read and what to say 
The nobility of man, my country's pride. . 
The men, the names, the dates have worn away 
The classes, words, the books, commencement prize 
Here bitter with myself I sit 
Holding the ashes of their prompted lies. 
The bright boys, where are they now? 
Fernando, handsome wop who led us all 
The orator in the assembly hall 
Arista man, the school’s big brain— 
He's bus-boy in an eat-quick joint 
At seven per week, twelve hours a day. 
Big Jorgensen the honest, blond, siz feet 
And Daniel, cunning, sly—all, all 
Youll find them reading Sunday's want ad sheet. 
ur old man didn’t know someone 
r mother gave no social teas 
Youll find us any morning now 
Sitting in the agencies, . 


The poem continues with its description cf this 
nethermost hell of the young—joblessness—2uJ ¢.:4s, | 


defiantly: 


“We shall not sit forever here and wait. 

We shall not sit forever here and rot. 

The agencies are filing cards of hate, 

And I have seen how men lift up their hands 
And turn them so and pause— 

And so the slow brain moves and understands— 
And so with million hands.” 


This was the mood of other young depression 


poets like Hayes, among whom one might name 


Joseph Kalar, James Neugass, Kenneth Patchen, 
H. H. Lewis, Kenneth Fearing, Muriel Rukeyser, 
William Pillin, David Wolff, Robert Gessner ahd 
Edwin Rolfe. 


The bourgeois critics, faced with the fact that 
“proletarian poets” like Muriel] Rukeyser were win- 
ning such prizes ag the Yale prize for young, unpub- 
lished poets, took refuge in the usual cliches. For 
one thing they said this so-called “proletarian” 
poetry was monotonous, all pitched in one dull key. 
It lacked richness, rhetoric and variety. FPurther- 
more, it was mere propaganda, not poetry. 

The propaganda charge was easily smashed by 
critics of the left, who needed only to name such 
poet-propagandists of the past as Dante, Milton. 
Robert Burns, William Blake, Shelley and Walt 
Whitman, 


. On the score of variety, the mere reading of the 
work of these young revolutionary poets was sufficient 
answer. Only a very stupid and bigoted reactionary 
could fail to see the intense personal variety existing 
between the coffe-pot poem by Alfred Hayes and 
such grim satires on the comic strip American bour- 
geois, caught short by the depression, as the following 
by Kenneth Fearing: 


DIRGE 


1-2-3 was the number he played but today the num- 
ber came 3-2-1; bought his Carbide at 30 and it 
went to 29; had the favorite at Bowie but the 
track was slow— 

O, executive type, would like to drive a floating power, 
knee-action, silk-upholstered six? Wed a Holly- 
wood star? Shoot the course at 58? Draw to 
the ace, king, jack? 

O, fellow with a will who won't take no, watch out 
jor three cigarettes on the same, single match ; 

' O, democratic voter born in August under Mars, 
beware of liquidated rails— 

Denoument to denoument, he took a personal pride, 
in the certain, certain way he lived his own, per- 
sonal life, but nevertheless, they shut off his gas, 
nevertheless, the bank foreclosed; nevertheless, 
the landlord called... . 

And wow he died as wow he lived, going whop to 
the office and blooie home to sleep, and biff got 
married, and bam, had children, and oof got 
fired; zowie did he live and zowie did he die. 


Pl 
Very much missed by the circulation staff of the New 
York Evening Post; deeply, deeply mourned by 


A scene from “The Great Beginning” new Soviet film, the first 
of a series to be released in the United States by Artkino. “The Great 
Beginning” will open November 20th at the Miami Playhouse. 


‘Song of the High Seas’ 
Gi ven World Premiere 


By Stanley Hiller 
The Sunday Afternoon Concert of the Philharmonic 
Society marked the world premiere of “Song of the High 
Seas” by Jaromir Weinberger, now a resident of this country. 
Gregor Piatigorsky was the soloist in the Elgar Concerto for 


»| Cello in E minor and Brahms First Symphony was performed 


in commemoration of its first per- 
formance exactly 64 years ago. | 

Employing a more intimate style 
in his diminutive tone poem than 
he evidenced in his other well 
known works, Weinberger’s mode of 
_expression is not unlike the flood 
of chromatic vagaries and super- 
romantic nostalgia being turned out 
by the European-trained “back- 
ground” specialists currently em- >} 
ployed in Class A Hollywood spec- 
|tacles. Mr. Piatigorsky made his 
cello run the gamut of emotion in 
his interpretation of the Elgar Con- 
 enide. The audience responded with. 
prapeseoe: to his magnificent mu- 
sic making. 

Never popular with the mass of 
the musically unsophisticated, Jo- 
hannes Brahms has risen steadily 
in the eyes of certain sections of 
the intelligentsia.. Unlike his con- 
temporaries Mahler and Bruckner, 
he has not needed the services of 


tricacies, his bursts of inspiration, 
but his most effective utterances 
dissolve on too many occasions into 
pusillanimous faltering, and vapid 
self-communion. 

Not he alone. Others of his gen- 
eration, Franck, Liszt, Elgar glanced 
restlessly about fo~ roots in the | 
fertile soil of reality and failed to 
emerge from the bog of self-adora- 
tion and mysticism. This genera- 


tion received uncertain nourishment 
from the haughty feudal-bourgeoils 
aristocracy of the Germany, the 
France which crushed the Paris 
Commune and persecuted Dreyfus, | 
the England which sided with the | 
Southern Bourbons in the Civil 
War. 

Eloquent, but never convincing, 
erudite, but never masterful, crea- 


N|*Science and 
Society’ Marks 
Fourth Year 


fourth year. The present issue not 
only surveys the historical field 
from the English Peasants’ Revolt 
of 1381 to the epoch-making French 
revolutionary years of 1848 to 1851. 
but also analyzes the plight of the 
American farmer under monopoly 
capitalism. At the sameé time, J. B. 
8S. Haldane continues the discus- 


The Unforgettable CP 
Radio Election Talks 


the message of “Peace, and J 
icans ready to listen. 
cluding our comment on this year's 


tion some of the more memorable 
broadcasts put on by the Commu- 


sion of genetics which stimulated 
so much interest among scientists 
throughout the country. 


Daumier, returns to his favorite 
subject with a portrayal of the 
caricaturist’s struggle against the 
rising dictatorship of Napoleon III.’ 

Sanford Palmer, 
economist, proves through a wealth 
of evidence that with the rapid ex- 
tension of capitalist methods to 
agriculture farmers are being forced 
off the land, the reserve army of) 
labor increased, the concentration 
of capital accelerated and the 
standard of living tenants, share- 
croppers and wage workers reduced 
to the subsistence level. His sur-| 
vey points to the conclusion that 


identity of their interest can the) 
farmers and the urban proletariat 
hope to win for themselves the 
benefits from technological changes. 
In a rapidly moving narrative, 
Samuel Bernstein continues the 
historical analysis of the problem 
of war and peace. Harking back 
to the French Revolution, he shows 
that Robesbierre, whom bourgeois 
historians have painted as a gory 
dictator, was the implacable op- 
ponent of war principally on the 
ground that it would strengthen 
the internal enemy of democracy. 
Against the war-mongering Giron- 
dists he demanded more democracy 
and reform as the best form of 
national defense. 
Margaret Schlauch takes us back 
to fourteenth century England to 
| Tevaluate the Peasants’ 
_:1381. Drawing on the contem- 
porary sources of the period, Miss 
| Schlauch demoffstrates that the up- 
rising was a product of the mate- 
rial conditions and social relations 
under a declining feudalism; that 
it had almest all the characteristics 
of a modern revolution; and that 
be ee betrayed by those elements 
“People’s Front,” who at first 
pe that they could turn the 
movement to their own ends. 
Also included in the present is- 
sue are a communication by H. W. 
| Arndt on the “Social Outlook of 


Oliver Larkin, the specialist on | 


Revolt of | 
greater advantage. 


crusading societies to sell him to 
an unsuspecting public, though 
such catch phrases as “The Tenth | 


tive, but never pioneering, Brahms | British Pailosophers” and book re- 
was the most persuasive of a gen- views by Maurice Dobb, the emi- 
eration which could not break the nent British economist, and by 
bonds of a culture succumbing ‘to | Anna Rochester, Addisont T. Cut- 


Symphony” (Von. Bulow’s reference 
to Brahms’ First) and “The three 
B's” have been effective in propa- 


the ascendancy of imperialist para- 
| Sitism. 


ier, Violet Barbour, A. D. Winspear 
and semaase J. Stern. 


gating the wholly inaccurate im- 
pression that the German master 
represents a “higher stage” of de- 
velopment of the music of i 
and Beethoven. 


No one will dispute Brahms Bach- 
like woneeail of sane caelnecgata in- 


Burl Ives, guest on 5 Aunasienn. 
America over WABC at 9:15 this 


Leading Authors Talk ’ 
At Meeting to Expose | 
Menace of Censorship _ 


SHORTWAVE BAND 
Radie Center, Moscow 3:00 P.M. 15.24 Me., 
4:30 P.M. 15.24 Me., 7:00 P.M. 9.60, 12.0, 
15.04, 15.24 Me., 9:30 P.M. 9.0, 12.0, 
15.04, 15.24 Me. 


“Looking Behind the Veil of | 


first meeting in its 1940 Forum| ee 
series of the League of American 
Writers. The meeting will be held 
next Friday evening, Nov. 15, at 
the Malin Studios, 135 W. 44th St. 

Speakers include George Seldes, 
authority on press censorship, edi- 
tor of “In Fact,” author of “Lords 
of the Press” and “You Can't Print 
That”; William Blake, novelist, 
author of “The World Is Mine” 
and “The Painter and the Lady”; 
Benjamin Appel, author of “The | 
People Talk,” “Powerhouse” and 
other books; and Robert K. Speer, 
president of the New York Col- 
lege Teachers Union. 


MORNING 
8:30-WHN-—-UP News WMCA--News 
8:4-WNYC—News 

ABC—Woman's Page of the Air 
8:55-WNYC—<Around New York Today 
with Hal Halpern 
Ww AP New 


8 

amet apo ha Reet 
WEAF —Condensed News 
Lig i ny of Tomorrow 


WABC— New 
9:15- WABO—American School of the Alr, 
Burl Ives, Guest 
9:30-WMCA—Food Forum 
WJZ—Breakfast Club 


- 15-WNYC—Amsterdam String Trio 
0:30-WHN—Dance Music 
+ 45-WNYC—"You and Your Health” 
11:00-WNYC—News 
WOR—Trans-Radio News 
WMCA—Ida Bailey Allen's Women's 


Hour 
WQXR—Hour of Request Music 
11:10-WNYC—Fr. Knickerbocker Suggests 
11:15-WNYC—-Musical Comedy Memories 
WOR—Women’'s Program 


H “ 11:30-WMCA—Health Forum 
“ ented wrens author of “The’ |):45-WN¥YC_—"You and Your Health” 
rea ne,” will act as chairman. AFTERNOON 
Ww 
Admission is 50 cents. cid ey mal 
——«_eeus | 12:15-WMCA—News 
12:25-WJZ—UP News 
12:30-WOR—Trans-Radio News 
E amie a w Veek WJZ—Nat'l Farm and Home Hour 


WNEW—David Lowe 
and Screen 
12: 45-WEAF—Condensed News 
WOR-—Consumers Quiz Club 
1:00-WNYC—Missing Persons Alarms 
1:05-WNYC—Sunset Negro Male Quartet 
1:15-WNYC—Town Hall Club Luncheon 
WMCA—Easy Aces 
1:30-WMCA—Dance — 
1: math WJZ—AP 


2:00- wN¥O—Mees 
WJZ—-Streamline Magazine of the 
Air WHN—Racing News 
2:05-WNYC—Symphonic Matinee 
27:15-WABC-UP News 
2:30-WOR—Dance Music 
WJZ—Army Band Concert 
3:00-WQXR—Music of the Moment 
WOR—Danceland 
3:30-WNYC—Readers Almanac 
AP News 
3:35-WQXR—American Concert 
3:45-WNYC—News 
WEAF—"Vic and Sade” 
Ww 5 
3:556-WABC-—News 
4:00-WOR-—-UP News 
WNYC—Amsterdam String Trio 
W@QXR-—-Hour of Symphonic Music 
4:15-WJZ—Club Matinee 
WOR--Sidewalk Cafe 
-W -——For Dancers Only 
C-——-Adventures in Music 
5:00-WMCA-—-News WOR—Dance Music 
WJZ-—Children'’s Hour 
WNYC—Concert Orchestr 


Tenor star Lanny Koss is now 
being heard Mondays through 


5:15-WOR—Mode! Airplane Club 
WQXR-—Musical Varieties 


WHN—Racing News 
WABC-—-Concert Orchestra, Yella 
Pessl, Harpsichord Soloist 


the B. M. T., wham Mr. Roosevelt; pow, Sears 
Roebuck; awk, big dipper; bop, summer rain: 
bong, Mr. bong, Mr. bong, Mr. bong.” 

(To be continued temorrow) 


WNYC-—-The Public Service Hour 


Fridays in his popular “Memory | 


Censorship” is the topic of the | Voice of China, Chungking—9:30 P.M. 15.2 


BROADCAST BAND DAILY PROGRAMS 


10:00-WNYC—Travel Hour WMCA-—News 


, News of Stage; * 


C—Board of , «SO Program 


WQXR-Metropoliten Sausewm Talks 


5:30-WOXR—Musiec of the Great Masters 


Burl lves Offers Folk Senge 
On WAEC at 9:15 A. M. 


f the Air in folk songs of 
Nine Martini, opera 


Scheel 
morning .. . 


tenor, in song recital over WOR at 8:30 tonight. 
7 * 


WQXR—Music to Remember 
6:15-WJZ—Bill Stearn'’s Sport Talk 
WABC—-Songs 


6.25-WEAF-WQXR—AP News 
6:30-WOR—Trans-Radio News 
WMCA—Today's Sports 
WEAF—Dance Music 
WIJZ—Dance Music 
WHN—Final Racing News 
WQxXR—Dinner Concert 
6:35-WHN—UP News 
6:45-WEAF—''Little Abner” 
WABC—-News 
WHN—Dick Fishell Sport Resume 
7:00-WEAF—Pleasuretime with Fred 
Waring's Orchestra 


WOR—Stan Lomax, Sports Review 
WJZ—Easy Aces 
WQXR—String Classica, Eddie 
Brown Conducting 
7.15-WMCA—News 
WEAF—NBC Newsroom of the Air 
bea ‘Mr. Keene, Tracer of Lost 


Persons” 
WOR—The Oharioteers 
WABC—-Lannie Ross, Son 
WHN ts Fanfare 
7:30-WEAFP—Variety Show 
WOR—"Confidentially Yours” 
ba WJZ—Tom Powers Dramatic 
Sketches 
WABC—"Second Husband,” 
Helen Menken 
WQXR—Treasury of Music 
7:45-WOR—The Inside of Sport, 
Balter, Commentator 
8:00-WMCA—Molly Picon Program 
WEAF—Johnny Presents Drama 
and Music 
WJZ—Beh Bernie and His Band 
WABC—Court of Missing Heirs 
WHN—Dance Music 
WQXR—Symphony Hall 
8:30-WEAF—'*Treasure Chest” 
with Horace Heidt and His 
WOR—Nino Martini, Tenor, 
So Recital 


ng 
WJZ—Uncle Jim's Question-Bee 
WABC—First Nighter Dramas 
WHN—Hollywood Sound Stage 
8:45-WHN—UP News 
9:00-WMCA—Labor Arbitration Hour 


WJZ—"Grand Centra) 

WABC—""We, the People’ 

WQxXR—"I Know What I Like’ 
9:30-WEAF-—Fibber McGee and Molly 


g Recital 


starring 


am 
Band 
in 


WeQXR—Quality Music 
WHN—Dance Music 
9.35-WJZ—" ‘The Bishop and the 


argoyie” 
mia Masterworks of Symphonic 


WABC—Gienn Miller and His Band 
WJIZ—Sh Dramas 


Ww 
10:15-WHN—Jimmy Powers Sport Talk 
WJZ—Pan-American Concert 
10:20-WABC-—Concert Orchestra 
10 :30-WMCA—News 
WJZ—'‘Meet Mr. Andre 
Maurois, Guest 
QXR-—Famous Musical 
alities 
| 10:456-WHN-—UOP News WABC—News 
WOR—-Vagabond’s Trail 
| WQXR—AP News 
| 11:00-WEAFAP News 
WOR-—-Trans-Radio 
“WJZ--UP News 
* WABC-—-Sports Time 
WHN—Cinderella Hour 
WOQxXR—Just Music 
WM€A—Dance Music 
WEVD—-Symphonic Hour 
11:15-WOR-Symphonic Strings 


Meek,” 


Person- 


News 


5:45-WHN—UP News WNYC—News os Te ae Classics 
Lane” programs, He has just com- | EVENING 2:00- —News 
| 6:00-WEAP—Dance Music pho iigg EE e 
pleted his first year on the "1 WOR—-Uncle Doh WJZ—UP News Wie taste fo Read By 
oun Hall WABC—News 
Mel Allea | ERIC MUNX. 


Muniei 


nist Party. 

Despite the efforts of the radio 
industry to keep the Communist 
Party away from the microphone, 


that Party through constant fre-| 
lentiess struggle to be heard suc- | 


_ Ceeded in obtaining time 
half dozen coast-to-coast 


for some | 
broadcasts | 


and local programs. We have only 
‘the New York Sthte figures before | 


i These show six talks to Italian- | 


Americans, three addresses prin- 
cipally to the Negro people, two 
speeches by Israel] Amiter, candi- | 
date for the U. 8S. Senate, and one 
to the Jewish people delivered by 
Earl Browder, Communist presi- | 


dential candidate. These talks were | 
aired through the local New York | : 
only by the recognition of the | City stations. Other broadcasts were 5. Martha Scott is this week's guest 


made through Syracuse and Buf- 
falo stations and reached a wide 
audience throughout the rest of | 
New York State. 


The Round-T able 
Broadcast 
The Youth Division of the State 


nist Party presented one program 
of thirty minutes duration over 
WEAF on the Wednesday before 
election. This program was in the 
form of a round-table with Johnny 
Gates, Youth leader: Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn; Israel Amter, State 
Chairman of the New York State 
Committee and Johnson Young, 
Communist leader in Harlem. Sel- 
dom have we heard the Round- 
Table type discussion used to 
Although the 
program was presented at a rather 
late hour it was conducted with 
such informality and the interest 
of the participants in their subject 
was sO apparem that one felt he 
could not but listen to the entire 
proceedings. We comment particu- 
larly upon this program in the hope 
that the Communist Party in fu- 
ture broadcasts will make further 
and wider use of the round-table. 


Round-up 
of Events 


On Tuesday, Nov. 12, Burl Ives, 
is the guest of Alan Lomax's Amer- 
ican School of the Air program of 
American music. Ives sings and 
plays some of the old-time Amer- 
ican folk ballads. Wednesday, Nov. 
13, George V. Denny, Moderator of 
America's Town meeting of the air, 
previews this year’s Townmeeting 
programs at 10:15 in the evening 
over WJZ. On Thursday, Nov. 14, 
at 9:35 over WJZ America’s Town- 
/ meeting begins its sixth year on the 
air with a discussion of “Whose War 
Is It?” This year each subject will 


'be discussed for three broadcasts. | 


| We shall watch with much interest 
‘the outcome of this policy. We shall 
see if this fuller coverage of each 
topic offers all sides of the ques- | 
tion an opportunity for full wl 
pression. Friday brings the return | 


mation Please” program. The pro- 


at 8:30 over WEAF. Fred Allen, 
Oscar Levant, Franklin P. Adams 
and John Kieran form the team 
for the first broadcast in the new 
series. 

Kate Smith journeys out to Tuc- 
son, Arizona, to presemt Jean Ar- 
thur in a radio version of her new 


over WABC. 

Arch Oboler offers as his next 

production at 9:30 over WEAF 

Charles Laughton and Elsa Lan- 

chester in Eric Knight's story, “The 

Yorkershireman.” 
. 


Boxing returns to Madison Square 


the Welterweight 
Nov. 15. 

Saturday, Nov. 16, marks the be- 
ginning of the end of the current | 
football season. Only two more 
weeks remain to the end of the) 
regular collegiate season. 
schedules will be marked by the 
usual coverage of major grid games 
amongst which are the Columbia 
vs. Navy game at 1:45 over WMCA, | 
Princeton vs. Yale at the same time | 
over WOR and others yet to be an- 
nounced. 

The musical program of the Cur- 
tis Institute long heard over the 


year moves to the Red Network 
of NBC and will be heard weekly 
over WEAF at 5:30 in the after- 


| “THOMAS L, HARR 
MURIEL DRAPER - HER 


Auspices : 


‘By Eric Munx 


Election talk is stil] in the air. Last week we made note] 
of the fact that the only refreshing memory of the past] 
election campaign was the splendid presentation of the Come — 
munist Party platform by the speakers chosen to broadcast 


Before con-®———_—_—_ ‘ 


campaign we should like to men-. 


Election Comm Commu- | 7 
attee of the & | trator presents a program to be ~~ 


to the air of the popular “Infor: | 


gram will now be presented weekly | 


picture, “Arizona at 8” that night | 


Garden after a week's layoff with. 
Championship | 
fight over WJZ at 10 on Priday, | 


Radio | 


Columbia Broadcasting System this | 


| De. HARRY F. WARD "°° 


American -Soviet 
Understanding : 


also JULIA CHURCH KOLAR | 


CORLISS LAMONT presiaing 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
_ |&| for FRIENDSHIP with the SOVIET UNION 


obs” to the millions of Amer- | 


noon, 

Speaking of things musical 
call your attention to the second 
in the new series of weekly come 
certs presented by the 


day, Nov. 15 at 3:15; the Cincinnatg 
Conservatory over WABC on Sature 
day morning, Nov. 16, at 11:05, and 
the concerts by the WNYC Oome 
cert Orchestra Hans Wilhelm 
| Steinberg conducts another of the 


@ consultant and literally dozens of state-wide | NBC Symphony Orchestra concerts : 


on Saturday, Nov. 16 at 9:35 over 
WJZ. ; : 
Sunday, Nov. 17. 


lowing features to WABC: At § 
_ Arthur Rubenstein, pianist, is solo- 
ist with the New York Philharmonie 
Symphony Orchestra. 
is guest soloist with the Women’ 


Symphony Orchestra under the dle ~ 


rection of Izler Solomon on the 
“Design for Happiness” program at 


on the Silver Theater program at 
6. At 7:30 on the Hollywood Screen 
| Guild, Orson Welles and Loretta 
| Youne are guests in a special dra- 
matization. The Columbia Worke 
shop presents a musicale at 10:30, 
A new program takes the air over 
Mutual at 7 when Russel] Bennett, 
well-known composer and orches- 


called Russell Bennett's notebook: 


folk music. 


Modern Version 
of Shakespeare 

WJZ offers as the 
great plays series a modernised 
dramatization of Shakespeare's 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” at 3, 
The New Friends of Music, chame- 
ber music recitals, present the 
Walden String Quartet with assist- 
ing artists at 6:05. 

WNYC features on Sunday, 
vember 17, the third in the new 
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JEFFERSON 


TODAY and TOMORROW! 


“| Met a Murderer” 


i , — Also — 


“Last Alarm”’ 


with Warren Holl - Polly Ann Young 


Today and Toemerrow 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD'S 


“RIVER’S END” 
with Dennis Morgan - George 
Also “MARGIE” 


with MISCHA AUER - NAN GREY. [ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
—— TODAY! 
MIDWEST PREMIERE 
Latest Soviet Film 


“The Great Beginning” 
STUDIO THEATRE 
66 6F. Van Buren — Near Michigan — 


THE STAGE 


“Give ‘ Your Personal Appt ause’—Werket 


Negro Playwrights Co. presents Theo. Ward's 
“BIG WHITE FOG" 
125th St. & Lenox Ave, 
Lincoln Thea. Every Nite Exeept Mon, 
Eves. 8:45—S5c, $1.10, $1.65 
Mats. 2:46—Thurs. & Sun.—28c, Se, $1.18 
| Benefit s: Federated Thea. Serv.—LA. 4-1188 


ig >. I GONCERT 


‘TONIGHT AT 8: Pi 
Extraordinary Evennig of 
RUSSIAN MUSIC & SONGS 
Ful arqenbic ef the only Russiat 
ee Program on Station WCNW, 
1500 «kl part icipating under the die 
rection of MISCHA & NINA 

OFP Also Russian Act-Piay 


HOPKINSON THEATRE 
Hopkinson & Pitkin Avs., B kiya. 
TICKETS: See, ,t5e, $1.00 


“FRIDAY, NOY. 15 | 


MANHATTAN 
CENTER 


os 


| Tickets: 25c, 35¢ 
and 75c for reserved 
IS section 

B. WITT | NOW ON SALE AP 


| BOOKSHOPS 
50 E. 13th St, 


' also at COMMITTEE 
HEADQUARTERS — 
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MK By LESTER RODNEY #snuuaaemmnamn, 


Touching Many 
Things on 


Just before the little bugs got me last week, Notre 
Dame had received Cornell's kickoff, gone back to the 35 
yard line and deployed for its first running play. Inas- 


’ much as the game was a mythical one to begin with, and the delay 


2 


in my recovery no doubt was irksome to the athletes, they gave the 
whole thing up and went to work on Navy and Yale respectivel) 
Saturday. Which is a good idea for me—I mean giving the whole 
thing up—I'm not in shape to take on Navy and Yale quite yet 
Though I might give the pure and feeble Elis a run for their money 


for a quarter or so. 
> 


Coach Snavely and Manager McCarthy 


Before we leave football, be it known that Cornell is still our num- 
ber one team in the country, as it was before the season even started 
And how about somebody making Mr. Carl Snavely the “Coach of the 
Week" one of these weeks? Contrary to some of the Poison Ivy League 
darts thrown at the Big Red, it’s just a student football team, 
not particularly heavy but smart, zestful, well coached and a little bit 
more intelligent out there than most. I've heard that the Cornell 
dressing room after a game is a gay, natural affair, with good na- 
tured horseplay aplenty mingling with the post-game discussions. 
That's exactly the way the dressing room of the greatest baseball 
team in history, the Yanks of '37-39, always looked. Manager Joe 
McCarthy unobtrusive after quietly directing the play .. . the players 
stimulated to more initiative on the field than those who played under 
the louder type of manager ... and reflecting that fact in their con- 
fident and knowing bearing before, during and after games. You 
can run a pretty straight parallel through Messrs. McCarthy and 
Snavely as leaders. All other things being equal, they'll get the Dest 
out of their material, and when the material is running their way, 
look out. : 


Irish as Good as They Have to Be? 


Still on football, we'd list Texas A & M, Boston College, Min- 
nesota, Notre Dame and Stanford in a closely packed group 
behind Cornell. About Notre Dame. The Irish have been out- 
statisticked two weeks in a row—by Navy and Army—and won 
each by a touchdown. The much printed impression is that the 
Irish, still undefeated, never were really such-a-much, The point 
we'd like to make here is that statistics never win ball games— 
the rules still specify points scored as the pay-off. Notre Dame 
has looked mighty like a team that’s been as good as it had ,to 
be, turning on the steam when it became imperative. To go 
back to our Yanks again, remember how they won many of their 
games at the height of their great run? With just a few well 
placed hits in a late inning. The Browns often had the statistics 
on them too. More recently, we had the 1940 championship Cincy 
Reds breaking all records for victories by one run. Pulling a 
close one out once may be an accident. When it’s a habit it's 
more likely a mark of class. In football, this wouldn't go for one 
point victories, which depend too much on the vagaries of the 
wind blown point after. The Irish have won their's by a touch- 
down when the chips were down. 


Higbe Deal Leaves Sour Note 


And here comes the news that the Dodgers have gotten Kirby 
Higbe from the Phils for $100,000, strictly minor league pitcher Crouch, 
and probably the shopworn Gus Mancuso. The acquisition of the 
best young hurler in the league makes the Dodgers’ prospective pennant 
bid in 41 more threatening. But asa Dodger fan from the year ‘00, I find 
the deal leaving a slightly sour taste. The policy of the Philly owners, 
selling their best player annually just to put some black in their books 
and stay in business, is an annual kick in the face to the fans who 
come out to see the perennial cellar team perform. The excuse ol 
necessity is a shabby one. Let the Phillies keep and develép their 
Hibges, Passeaus and Mulcahys, add a few of the Negro stars, and 
they'd find their budget more than balanced by the re-awakened fan 
interest. Any self-respecting Philly fan should say, “Sign Negro play- 
ers for "41 or shut up shop—we boycott.” 


“Better Than Sammy Baugh” 


Isn’t it also about time that some of the boys gave the “Better 
than Sammy Baugh!” line a rest? There hasn't been anything like 
the thin boy from Dallas for chucking the pigskin ever since he hurled 
the Texas Christian team to national fame. And now in his fifth 
pro year he is greater than ever. In that fourth quarter over in Brook- 
lyn Sunday, the Dodgers played a pure air defense, the line rushing 
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NEW YORK, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1940 


Met. Heroes 


Gird for 
Tough Ones 


tad Best Week — Navy 


vs. Lions, NYU vs. Un- 
beaten Penn State 


Our local college gridiron heroes, 
after their best collective day of 
the year last Saturday, face an- 
other tough set of opponents next 
week. 

Fordham's Rams rest after their 
fine victory over Purdue. An 
improving and sound team. 
Rams should go on to win the rest 


from here on, and if the St. Mary's 


= —— 


upset can be forgotten, would give 
somebody a tough time of it in 
somebody's Bowl game. 


NYU IN SPOILER ROLE 


Having finally snapped out of 
its long doldrums to beat previ- 
ously unbeaten Franklin and 
Marshall, NYU has a chance to 
play the spoiler role for the sec- 
ond straight week when it travels 
down to Pennsylvania to tackle 
the still unbeaten, but tied Penn 
State aggregation. The Nittany 
Lions will be favored, but there 
is a lot of latent talent on the 
NYU team that may perversely 
decide to roll now that the season 
is almost done with. With soph 
threat Finn finally in shape and 
Bates a blocking and defensive 
powerhouse, there may be a sur- 
prise in store. 


THOSE JASPERS! 
Manhattan comes out of the = 


| lirlous 45-41 touchdown orgy vic- 


tory over Marquette to face a Vil- 
lanova team that was surprisingly 
trounced by Temple. The Jaspers 
lost two centers in Saturday's game. 
but with Sapulski, McNulty and 
Mazur clicking on passes, laterals, 
runs and statue of liberty plays 
they should outscore the Wildcats. 
their old nemesis. 


NAVY TOUCH FOR LIONS 

Columbia has a job on its hand 
in Navy that promises to be every 
bit as tough as Wisconsin, whom 


_the Lions edged 7-6 in a feverish 


in on Sammy en masse and the backs backpedalling frantically as | 
soon as the ball was snapped. Yet he completed pass after pass with | 
just a second to get it off and just an outstretched hand to aim at | 


. two touchdowns and only the clock saved a possible third as 
Washington lost its first game of the year. I for one hereby pledge 
to refrain from calling anyone “as good as Sammy Baugh” until he's 
done what Sammy has done over a period of eight years. That even 
goes for my super special pro pet, Syd Luckman. (But he’s ALMOST 
as good as Baugh!) 


AGreat Athlete Honored 


One of the most quietly effective great athletes that the city 
of New York has produced was honored yesterday when Bill King 
received a trophy between halves of the LIU-Canisius game. 
The modest Negro ace has been the bulwark of the great basket- 
ball teams the Brooklyn institution has turned out, including one 
team that was the greatest collegiate aggregation of all time, is 
a magnificent offensive end and offensive back on the football 
team and a .500 slugging catcher in baseball, What his mates 
think of Bill is best illustrated by the fact that he has been 
voted captain of the LIU basketball team for the half term re- 
maining to him before he graduates. In his three years on the 
Madison Square Garden Court Bill encountered racial bigotry 
from an opposing center only once, a highly touted player named 
Jackson of New Mexico, insulting him at the start of the game. 
Bill's answer was eloquent. He coolly and contemptuously pro- 
ceeded to score seven straight baskets in the first half while hold- 
ing his opponent scoreless. Mr, Jackson didn’t come out for the 
second half. 

The final score was something like 64-16. 


_—_—— 
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New Masses Introduces 


“INTERPRETATION PLEASE” 


The Innovation of the Season 


PANEL OF EXPERTS 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
DR. JOSHUA KUNITZ 
A. B. MAGIL 


JOSEPH STAROBIN 
VICTOR YAKHONTOFF 
RUTH McKENNEY—Interlocutor 


A New Kind of Quiz on Things That Matter 
THURSDAY .- - NOV. 14th - - 8:30 P.M. 
WEBSTER HALL 


119 E. lith STREET 


All Ticketse-—S0c-—-Reserved Section if bought in advance—at Workers 
Bookshop—-50 East l3th Street - New Masses—461 Fourth Avenue 


battle. The Middies have gone 
through two Saturdays in which 
they outrushed Penn and Notre 
Dame only to lose, 


to cash in on their tremendous 


power this week. But power or no, | 


they'll have to do it through the 
air if they do it, because nobody 
is running through that valiant 
line of Light Blue. 

CONY, preening its feathers 
after a noteworthy triumph over 
Springfield to break its virginity, 
comes over to Brooklyn to tackle 
the somewhat bedraggled Brook- 
lyn College outfit, and should win 
without too much trouble. 
Victories on this day for Colum- 

bia, NYU and Manhattan will go 
far to make the whole campaign 
& good one for Gotham’s elevens. 
Navy, Penn State and Villanova 
are a good handful to beat on any 
one day. 


Can’t Reduce 
Ross Sorce, 


_tackle, were ordered to reduce his 
280 pounds by Coach Jack Hagerty. 
After getting down to 270, he had 
_to quit because he was feeling the 
effects too strongly. 


WHAT'S ON 


RATES: 


line (6 words to a line—3 lines minimum). 
DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Noon. For 
Sunday, 5 P.M. Friday. 


Coming 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN OCHINA? Chu 
Tong, of China Daily News, graduate of 
California and Tsing Hua Universities, 
speaks Saturday, November 16th, 2:30 P.M 
at Workers School, 530 E. 13 St. Adm. 25c. 

FALL DANOE of the Workers 
School to be held Saturday evening, Nov. 
iSth—-at Irving Plaga, 15th St. & Irving 
Pi. Music by Doc Snyder's Swingsters. 
40c in advance; oes at door. 


° SCHOOL REGISTRATION 


BALLROOM ‘dance lessons, class and pri- 
vate. Workers rates. Registration daily 
2-9 P.M. Social Dance Group, 430 Sixth 
Ave. 1 Flight up. GR. 5-0656. 


BRONNA GHORM teaching Ballet, Modern 


Dance $1.50 monthly. All Ballroom 
dances. Practice session Saturdays. 
Morelle, 108 4th Ave. + (19th.) 


LITTLE LEFTY 


and will be out | 


LOUIS’ NEXT OPPONENT 


AL McCOY of Boston, claimant to the heavyweight championship 


Steve 
that Garden fans recognized his 


of New England and Canada, is preparing for his shot at Joe Louis’ 


crown in Boston on December 16th. 


given much chance of surviving an 
agyeesaaee in New — 


List of Ll 


I aces Shrinking 


The veteran is just fair and isn’t 
early round, It will be Louis’ first 


U/ nbeatens 


George sowsnlithiiiin Clash to Knock One Titan 
Out—Stanford Plays Oregon State, | 


Irish Face Towa 


Queen 


| 


Eleven major football teams are undefeated today, and | 


the schedule for the coming 


into action. A few of the lucky elevens have easy opponents, 


but in most cases the fur will fly« 
in hard-fought battles. Best game 
of the day probably will be played 
in the East where Boston College 
and Georgetown, both unbeaten, | 
will collide at Boston. 

With the season going into the 


homestretch here are the unde- 
feated teams by sections: 
EAST — Cornell, Boston Colle’e, 


Georgetown, Penn State, Lafayetee. 
| MIDWES T—Minnesota, Notre 
Dam’. 

S OU T H—Tennessee, Mississippi | 
| State, 

SOUTHWEST —Texas A. & M. 

FAR WEST—Stanford. | 
| ‘Three teams—Michigan, Southern 
| Methodist and Franklin and Mar- 
shall—dropped out of the-~ select 
circle Saturday. Michigan lost to 
Minnesota, S.M.U. went down be- 
| fore the Texas Aggies and Franklin 
and Marshall was turned back by 
New York University. 

Of the 11 survivors the following 
seem fairly certain of getting past 
‘the weekend: Lafayette which | 
meets Western Maryland, Tennessee | 
which plays Virginia, Mississippi | 
State which plays Millsaps. 

The rest of them are in a fight 
as follows: Penn State which 


Georgetown's huge | 


What's On notices for the 
Daily and Sunday Worker are 35c per | 


| Bost leaves Stanford, Tennessee, 


meets N. ¥. U.; Minnesota which 
plays Purdue; Notre Dame which 
meets Iowa; Texas A. & M. which 
plays Rice; Stanford which meets 
Oregon State; the above-men- | 
tioned game between Boston Col- 
lege and Georgetown; and Cor- 
nell which plays an improving 
Dartmouth team. 

Of the teams that are still un- 
beaten, Cornell, Minnesota and) 
| Notre Dame definitely will not ac- 
‘cept invitations to Bowl games. 


Boston College, Georgetown, Texas. 
A. & M., Penn State Lafayette and 
Mississippi State as possible post- 
season contenders. 


Cuff i in Hospital 
Ward Cuff, veteran New York 
| Giants halfback, injured in the 
first period of the game with the 


Cleveland Rams, today faced a 
week's hospitalization with torn 
spinal ligaments. Dr. Francis Swee- 
ney, Giants’ physician, 


week-end sends all of them | 


Lit Knocked Out 
Of Unbeaten Class 


_-_--—_ 2 


A tough, driving Canisius of 
Buffalo team yesterday knocked | 
LIU out of the unbeaten ranks 
at Ebbets Field, 14-7 before 
12,000 fans. Tom Colella took the 
opening kickoff 90 yards to a 
touchdown. LIU stormed back | 
to tie 7-7, with Trocolar going | 
the last ten on an end sweep. | 
Canisius put over the confincer 
in the last quarter. Bill King of | 


LIU was awarded a trophy be- | 


tween halves as the greatest 
athicte to be produced by the 
Brooklyn School, | 

Abraham Lincoln High beat 
James Madison 12-6 in the pre- 
lim to continue its spoiler role. | 


Zivic 
Finally 


Recognized 


New Champ, Who Faces 


Al Davis, Did It the 
Hard Way 


Madison Square Garden boxing 
fans are the most critical in the 
world. It wasn't until Middleweight 
Champion Ken Overlin had turned 
in a brilliant performance to thwart 
Belloise’s title bid recently 


real merit. Until that time—and 


even though Overlin was a title- 
holder—Garden customers were 


skeptical of his ability. 


The same was true of Fritzie | 


Zivic. The lanky Pittsburgher had 


made several Garden appearances 
in the past but few accepted him as| 


a star of the first magnitude. And 
then Zivic came in to give the great 
Henry Armstrong a severe thrash- 
ing and to relieve Armstrong of the 


world welterweight crown. Only then 


were Garden fans ready to recog- 
nize Zivic as a foremost fighter. 

Now that he has established him- 
self as one of the best fighters of 
the day, Zivic returns to the Gar- 
, den ring on Friday night in an at- 
tempt to substantiate even further 
his new standing. 

On that night the welterweight 
champion takes on Al Davis, smash- 
ing left+hooker from Brownsville, 
in a ten-round match. The contest 
is the first for Zivic since he de- 
throned Armstrong, Having struggl- 
ed so long and so hard to gain his 
present position Zivic can now not 
afford any loss of prestige. Garden 
customers will expect another ef- 
fort on the part of the Smoky City 
lad and Zivic hopes to deliver. 

According to Luke Carney, Zivic’s 
manager: “Fritzie has been q great 
fighter for years, even though it 


_ wasn’t until recently that he won 


the title. And now that he is a 
champion he'll be a better fighter 
than ever. It’s true he can’t lose the 
title in his fight with Davis but 


| FPritzie knows that if he loses to 


Davis the title won't be worth very 
much. It. would come as no sur- 
prise to me if he knocks Davis out. 
I know that’s never been done be- 
fore but Fritzie has more on. the 
ball than anybody Davis has ever 


| met.” 


‘Peckinspaugh Likely 
ew Indian Leader 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 11 WP). — 
Cleveland baseball club president 
Alva Bradley returned from a busi- 


| ness trip to New York today and it 
| was reported that unless some 


hitch developed he would name 


Its old foe had been unbeaten. Roger . Peckinpaugh, the man he 
Lincoln is now in the running) fired in 1933, as manager of the 


for the Brooklyn title. 


Indians for 1941. 
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ODGERS GET 
PITCHER HIGBE 
FROM PHILLIES 


4 1 " e, 


$100,000, Tamulis and 


Strikeouts, Rated 


Two Rookies Bring Ace 


Young Hurler to Ebbets Field—Led League in 


20 Game Winner 


in a $150,000 deal designed to 


next season. 


two other clubs, believed to be the 
Giants and Pirates, to land Higbe, 
who is sometimes called the “Na- 
tional League's Bob Feller” because 
of his swift delivery. The Dodgers 
gave the Phils a sum said to be 
$100,000 and three players valued 
at $50,000. 

The three players are pitcher Vito 
Tamulis, a southpaw, pitcher Bill 
Crouch from the Dodgers’ Montreal 
farm club, and catcher Thompson 
Livingston, drafted this fall from 
the Springfield Eastern League 


Club. 


The beauty of the deal from the 
Dodgers’ angle is that they gave 
up no strength to land what most 


observers consider the best young | 
pitcher in the National League. | 


Higbe, who is 25, won 14 games 
and lost 19 last season for a last 
place club. So many of his losses 
were tough ones that it’s reason- 
able to regard him as a potential 
20-game winner with a first 
division club. 


FASTEST, SAYS LARRY 


“We thing Higbe has the fastest 
ball of anybody in the National 
League,” MacPhail said. “And most 
baseball men give only one man an 
edge on him in speed—Bob Feller. 
We had to outbid several other 
clubs to get him because we figured 
that he was the man who could 
make our club. But now that we 
have him we aren't through trading 
by any means. We are going to try 


to swing another deal to strengthen | 


our club still more.” 

Higbt becomes a far more impres- 
sive pitcher when his record is ex- 
amined closely. He led the league 
in strikeouts with 137. In ten of 
his losing games his opponents 
scored three runs of less off him 
and eight times he was beaten by 
one run. 
Giants, beating them five times. 
However, he probably pitched his 
best against the world’s champion 
Reds although his record against 
them was one victory and five de- 
feats. Four of these losses were 
by one run, with Paul Derringer 
licking him in three of them. 

Higbe worked 283 innings last 
season and pitched 20 complete 
games. He held the opposition to 
a batting average of .202 for the 
entire season. 


He started the 1939 season with 
the Cubs but on May 29 was 
traded, along with pitcher Harry 
Harrell and outfielder Joe Marty, 
to the Phils for pitcher Claude Pas- 
seau. He quickly established him- 


self as a coming star with the Phils | 
and finished the 1939 season with a 
record of 12 victories apd 15 de- | 


feats for a hopelessly tail-end club. 

In trading Higbe the Phils’ main 
consigeration was the cash outlay 
but they picked up a bright young 
catcher, who is highly regarded by 
the Dodgers, and two 30-year-old 
pitchers. Livingston, who batted 
282 for Springfield last season, is 
rated by MacPhail as an extremely 


G 
President Larry MacPhail outbid 


The National League’s prize plum, pitcher Kirby Highe 
of the Phillies, was acquired today by the Brooklyn Dodgers 


bring the pennant to Flatbush 
Giant Killer! 


- 


Of special interest to Dodger 
fans will be the fact that Higbe 
beat the Giants no less than five 


times in 1940. Or doesn’t pick- 
ing on the poor old Giants in- 
terest Dodger fans any more? 


bright prospect. Tamulis, a one- 
time Yankee, won eight and lost 
five for the Dodgers last season be- 
sides doing valuable relief work. 
Crouch won 14 and lost 11 for Mon- 


He was poison to the) 


treal last season. At the tail-end 
of the 1939 season he joined the 
Dodgers and won four games which 
played an important role in landing 
| them in trird place. 


Pro Underdogs 
Coming Along 


The underdogs had their day in 
the National Football League Sun- 
day, and the Washington Redskins, 
Chicago Bears and New . York 
Giants were picking themselves out 
of the ashcan today, wondering 
what happened. 

Dr. Jock Sutherland's hustling 
Brooklyn Dodgers, beaten three 
times in seven games, dusted off 


the league leading Redskins, 16-14. . 


It was Washington's first defeat in 


eight games and the first time in * 


| history the Dodgers have ever lick- 
ed the Redskins. The day's largest 
crowd, 33,846, saw the game at 
Ebbets Field. 

Cotton Price, another one of 
those wild passing Texans, pitched 
the Detroit Lions to an upset vic- 
tory over the Bears in the last 26 
seconds of play, 17-14, before 21,735 
fans at Detroit. The defeat trimmed 
the Bears’ Western lead to one 
game inasmuch as the Green Bay 
Packers triumphed as expected over 
the Chicago Cardinals, 28-7. 

The third upset was registered by 
Dutch Clark's Cleveland Rams who 
apitalized on two pass intercep- 
tions to shut out the New York 
Giants, 13-0, before a crowd of 
23,614 at the Polo Grounds. 


WESTERN DIVISION 
w. T. Pet. Pits. O.P. 
Chicago Bears....6 2 6 .750 157 97 
Bay .....+- 5 8 © .625% i172 I 
SD ohn Keen d ene 4 1 5300 110 108 
D. ceedoos « 4 6 500 119 102 
Chicago Oards....2 5 2 .286 107 177 
EASTERN DIVISION 
Ww. L. T. Pet. Pts. O.P 
Washington ..... 7 1 6 #75 2a 112 
Brooklyn = ...cse«- 5 8 0 .425 188 91 
| New York ....... 483 0 S71 oF 10 
| Pittsburgh ..... .2 6 2 .280 @0 171 
Philadelphia .....0 8 © .000 Of 177 


| Next Week's Game—Green Bay at New 
York, Cleveland at Brooklyn, Detroit at 
| Philadelphia, Bears at Washington, 


Miller a Lawyer 
Don Miller, the only member of 
the fabulous Notre Dame Four 
Horsemen who isn't a prominent 
coach, is a well-known Cleveland 
lawyer. 


The Fat and Shortwinded Scribes Sigh as They 


| Watch the Magnificent Kimbrough Smack the Line 


DALLAS, Nov. 11 (UP).—To a 
man whose hair is a stra- 
tegic retreat toward the nape of his 
neck, whose weight is something 
that makes airline clerks take anxi- 
ous glances toward the wings of 
‘their planes, and whose blood pres- 
sure is two notches higher than 


‘that of a cobra in hig anger, John 


Kimbrough furnishes quite a thrill. 

He is all of the man all of us 
would like to be. 

He has the size, the speed, the 
power, and the stamina that—vwell, 
that you'd like to have just as much 
as I would. 

Sixty minutes of punishing foot- 
ball is as nothing to jarring John. 


final whistle of the cat 
game sounded last Saturday, 


reported ‘he looked downright sorry. The 


that Cuff’s condition was “good” | Selid hour of dumping and banging 


and that “X-rays taken showed no | 


spinal fracture.” 


and hammering and jolting hadn't 
affected him one bit. He was danc- 


ing around on his toes when the 
fmish came, handling his 222 pounds 
of muscle as if he were a ballet 
dancer. There was a grin on his 
face, and for a moment, I thought 
he might apeal to the officials to 
let the teams play a while longer, 
just for the fun of rough, tough, 
physical contact. | 

Quite a football fellow, Kim- 
brough. The performance he put on 
in the third period of the Aggies 
game with the Mustangs gave him 
a place alongside the real cham- 
pions in my book. In two or three 
minutes he gave a one-man show 


that matched Jesse Owens’ work at 


Berlin in the 1936 Olympics, Sea- 
I had my glasses on him when the 


biscuit’s victory in the Santa Anita 


Handicap, Andy Pilney’s run in the 


nd | never-to-be-forgotten Ohio State 
Notre Dame game, and Rito Capa- 
drutt’s bobsled madness in the 1931 
winter games at Lake Placid. 

The score was tied at 7-7 when 


Kimbrough took the game into his 
own hands. The field was muddy 
and slippery, the S.M.U. defense 
was massed to meet him. But he 
asked for the ball and went to 
work. Seven times he rumbled and 
roared into the S.M.U. line. Seven 
times the enemy was thrown back 
by the mad drive of the big fellow. 
Seven times they grounded him into 
the mud, and seven times he got up, 
laughing, and set off on another 
battering ram plunge. And on the 
seventh time he went over for a 
touchdown — the touchdown that 
put his team ahead 13 to 7 and 
really won the game for the Aggies 
and kept intact their winning streak 
.that started the week after Thanks- 
giving in 1938. 

This drive of Kimbrough’s — it 
covered 31 yards—was the highlight 
of the game. Every person in the 
stands, even the S.M.U. shouters 


and howlers, were pulling for him 


and he didn’t to be tre 
dously interested in the game. He 
was relaxed. Sort of shiftless. But 


once he decides to march. 
Yes, quite a boy. Makes you feel 


human chassis now at large. 


HEN “NAILS” | 
LEAVING HE 


How ABouU'T 


GROAN DEPT FOR A SPELL-- 
'yvE GOT NEWS AND IT's 
NoT ~foo Goop! 


hv del 


GRUNT AND How Wilt 


OUR BIG 


NOW LOOK HERE MUTT-- 
“TEAM Wo SHAPE FOR 
PIPSQUEAK COLLEGE 


iF YOU KEEP BUTTING 
In AND — 


1 GET ~THE 
GAME WrtH 


IS THAT G0? WELL 
MEN GET dir eres 
“OF “THIS -- 

OF TIPGaUEAK 1S 

COMING HERE ‘To 


INVESTIGATE » 
MARMADUKE .. 


[eEson7 GUIDE 


dF you NEED RES come to Avanta Farm, Ulster Park, N. Y. $12.5 
per week, special rates by the month. Also res- 
o ervations are taken for Christmas holiday. | | 
ree . fy. Wie hg : tg 
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